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I N T R O D U C T I Q NT. 

IT  is  in  general  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  world,  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  an  author  to  write;  the  mo- 
tives for  tranflating  a book  are  ftill  lefs  inte- 
refting.  I (hall,  however,  prefume  to  men-r 
tion  mine,  and  hope  I fhall  be  excufed.  They 
are  briefly  thefe  : I had  defigned  to  write 
EJfays  on  the  Female  Mind^  and  had  actually 
compofed  fome  flieets,  when  I met  with  this 
Eflay.  Upon  reading  it,  I perceived  that 
had  I linilhed  and  publiihed  my  work,  agree- 
ably to  my  firft  intention,  it  would  have  beea 
thought  an  imitation,  and,  although  unjuft- 
ly,  have  been  deemed  a plagiarifm  from  Monf,. 
Thomas ; as  I had  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  character  and  manners  of  w'omen  ia 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  under  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government,  upon  fimilar 
principles. 

In  ftiort,  my  defign  was  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
defign  of  Monf.  Thomas,  but  his  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine.  1 therefore  thought  a tranf- 
lation  of  his  book  a more  worthy,  prefent  ta 
the  public,  than  an  inferior  original. 

I however  am  not  deterred  frpm  purfuing; 
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the  fubjedt,  and  (if  I may  ufe  theexpre/fion) 
filling  up  the  outlines  which  Monf.  Tho- 
mas has  fketched.  On  the  contrary,  the 
coincidence  of  many  of  my  opinions  with 
the  opinions  of  fo  great  a man,  has  induced 
me  to  attempt  fome  EfTays  on  the  Female 
Mind. 

■ He  has  confidered  the  female  charadfer  iii» 
different  ages  ; and  I believe  it  will  not  be. 
impertinent  to  confider  the  character  of  wo- 
men in  different  countries,  of  different  re- 
ligions, and  under  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  prefent  age. 

In  refpe£f:  to  Englifh  women  in  particular j. 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  confider  their  cha- 
racier  in  different  periods,-  with  the  caufes-- 
which  have  given  rife  to  the  changes  in  their 
modes  of  life,  and  confequently  influenceef 
.their  manners,  their  ideas,  and  their  morals- 

From  thefe  obfervations  there  will  natural- 
ly arife  fome  thoughts  upon  female  education. 
The  degree  of  inftruefion  which  was  fuitable 
when  women  fpent  their  lives  more  in  retire- 
ment, is  infufficient  in  the  prefent  times. 

< -When  more  acccmplifhments  aie  required, 

more  folid  acquirements  become  ncceffary, 
even  as  a balance  to  thefe  accompliflimcnts. 

My 
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• My  undertaking  has  at  leaft  the  recommen- 
dation of  novelty.  The  female  charadler  has-' 
not  yet  obtained  much  attention;  for  L cannot' 
regard  the  hiftorians  or  biographers,  who  have* 
given  us  the  lives  of  illuftrious  or  infamous* 
women,  as  having  confrdered  it. 

Amongft  thofe  who  have  profelTed  to  writs' 
upon  the  fubjedl,  fome  have  infulted  women 
with  unmeaning  praife, others  have  condemn- 
ed them  for  their  ignoranee  in  things  which 
they  have  been  forbid  to  learn,  or  have  fhewij* 
their  talent  for  ridicule  and  humour,  by  ap- 
plying the  character  of  the  foolifli,  and  the 
vicious,  to  women  in  general. 

And  thofe  who  have  written  advice  to  the 
fex,  have  moftly  contented  themfelves  with 
pointing  out  the  decencies  they  ought  toprac- 
tife,  inftead  of  inculcating  the  virtues  from 
whence  thofe  decencies  naturally  arife  : they 
have  raifed  an  edifice  without  laying  a foun* 
dation. 

Should  this  tran/lation  meet  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  public,  it  will  be  followed 
by  my  own  Efiays  ; otherwife,  I fhall  con- 
clude, that,  either  I have  not  done  juftice  to 
my  author,  or  that  the  world  is  not  difpof- 
ed  to  interefi  itfelf  upon  the  fubjeif. 
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I do  not  flatter  myfelf  that  my  Eflays  will 
work  a reformation*  in  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  j more  able  pens  than  mine 
might  attempt  it  without  fuccefs.  The  inten- 
tion, to  fay  no  more  of  it,  is  at  leaflexcufable. 

Should  I be  fo  fortunate  as  to  affift  one  mo- 
ther in  the  talk  of  infpiring  her  daughter 
with  thofe  fentiments  which  are  the  bafis  of 
every  virtuous  and  every  noble  a£lion  ; 

Should  I prevail  upon  one  woman  to  ex- 
amine her  own  heart,  to  liften  to  the  di(ffates 
of  her  confcience,  and  obey  its  laws  ; 

Should  I teach  one  woman  to  believe  what 
great  and  good  things  fhe  is  capable  of,  and 
to  raife  herfelf  above  the  follies  with  which 
fhe  is  furrounded  ; my  labours  will  be  amply 
repaid,  I fhall  not  have  lived  an  ufelefs 
member  of  fociety. 

I beg  that  the  reader  of  this  work  will  re- 
gard me  merely  as  a tratiflator  j my  own 
ElTays,  fhould  they  ever  appear,  will  fliow 
how  far  I agree  with,  or  diflent  from,  the. 
opinions  of  Monf.  Thomas. 


A D V E R- 


advertisement. 

FENELON  has  written  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  women  j other  writers, 
more  or  lefs  celebrated,  have,  after  him,  treat- 
ed upon  the  fame  topic  j and  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  ftiil  a new  work  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  the  moft  ne- 
gle^Sted.  This  is  not  the  end  which  is  here 
propofed  ; we  here  prefent  an  hiftorical  pic- 
ture, as  arefult  of  fadls  aijd  of  experiences, 
which  may  ferve  as  a bafis  to  a work  of  rea- 
foning.  Perhaps  we  fhalj  fee  by  it,  that 
women  are  fufceptible  of  all  the  qualities 
which  religion,  policy,  or  government  would 
give  them. 

This  little  piece,  which  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  making  a part  of  the  hiftory  of  man- 
ners, is  detached  from  a more  confiderable 
work  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  in 
which  we  have  confidered  the  good  and  ill 
ufe  which  has  been  made  of  praife  in  all  ages. 

In  confequence  of  this  plan,  we  have  ex- 
amined the  various  forts  of  merit  which  have 
diftinguilljcd  the  moft  celebrated  women  in 
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the  different  periods  of  hiftory  j and  on  that' 
occafion  have  fpoken  fometimes  of' the  efo--' 
gies  which  have  been  made  upon  them. 

Some  perfons  have  appeared  defirous  that' 
this  little  piece  fhould  be  detached  from  the-* 
re^lj.  and  it  is  here  given  fcparately.. 


E R R A T A. 

Page-  75,  line  16,  for  Selin,  read  Selim. 

Piige  98,  line  24,  for  Lcpante  read  Lepanto.**- 
Page  105,  line  3, /W- Forzi,  Pdrzi. 

Page  108,  line  3 and  \y  for  approve  of -all  i5>, 
read  approve  of  it  all. 
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IF  we  take  a lurvey  of  countries  and 
ages,  we  fhall  every  where  fee  the 
women  adored  and  opprelTed. 

Man,  who  has  never  miffed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  abufing  his  power,  lias  every 
where  availed  himfclf  of  their  weaknefsi 
while  he  paid  homage  to  their  beauty, 
and  has  been  at  once  their  tyrant  and 
their  flave.  - . i -.ii 

Nature  herfelf,  in  forming  beings  with 
fo  much  fenfibility  and  fo  much  foftnefs, 
feems  to  be  much  more  interefted  in  their 
charms  than  their  happinefs.  For  ever 
encompaffed  with  afflidlions,  and  with 
fears,  th^y  partake  all  our  evils,  and  are, 
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bcfides,  fubje^l  to  others  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  their  fex. 

In  giving  life  to  their  infants,  they 
hazard  the  lofs  of  their  own ; every 
change  which  they  experience,  impairs 
their  health : cruel  diforders  defpoil 
their  beauty,  or  threaten  them  with 
death  ; or  at  befl:,  the  flower  but  certain 
hand  of  Time,  by  dally  flealing  from 
them  apart  of  themfelves,  dertroys  their 
charms.  They  can  then  only  expedl 
proteftion  from  the  humiliating  fenti- 
ment  of  compalTion,  or  the  feeble  bond 
of  gratitude. 

r t> 

Society  ftill  adds  to  the  evils  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  them. — More 
than  half  the  globe  is  covered  with  fa- 
vages,  amongft  all  which  people  the  wo- 
men are  extremely  miferable. — Man,  in 
his  favage  ftate,  is  at  the  fame  time 
fierce  and  indolent  j adtive  only  from 
neceflity,  but  carried  by  an  Invincible 
inclination  to  rcpole,  he  knows  fcarcely 
any  thing  of  love  but  appetite ; and, 
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having  none  of  thofe  moral  ideas,  which 
alone  can  foften  the  tyranny  of  that 
ftrength  which  his  untutored  mind  ac- 
cuftoms  him  to  regard  as  the  only  law 
of  nature,  he  commands  defpotically 
thofe  beings  who  are  his  equals  in  rea- 
fon,  but  his  fubjeds  from  weaknefs. 
Women,  amongft  the  Indians,  are  what 
the  Ilotes  were  amongft  the  Spartans  *,  a 
conquered  people,  obliged  to  labour  for 
their  conquerors. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Oronoque, 
mothers  have  been  feen  to  murder  their 
girls  out  of  tendernefs,  and  ftrangle 
them  in  their  birth  which  barbarous 
pity  they  regard  as  a duty.  Can  there 
be  a ftronger  proof  of  mifery  ? 

If  we  look  amongft  the  Orientals,  we 
fliall  find  another  fpecies  of  defpotifm 
and  tyranny  j amongft  them,  confine- 
ment, and  the  domeftic  fervitude  of 
women,  is  authorifed  by  the  manners, 
and  confecrated  by  the  laws.  In  Turkey, 
in  Perfia,  in  Hindoftan,  in  Japan,  and 
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in  the  vaft  empire  of  China,  one  half  of 
the  human  fpecies  is  opprelTcd  by  the 
other.  Thefe  excefles  of  oppreffion, 
take  their  rife  from  the  excefs  of  love 
itfclf : all  Afia  is  covered  with  domeftic 
prifons,  where  beauty  in  flavery  attends 
the  caprices  of  a mailer. 

There,  multitudes  of  women  collefl- 
-ed  together,  have  fenfes  and  will  but  for 
one  man.  The  triumphs  of  thele  are 
momentary  ; but  their  rivallhips,  their 
hatred,  and  their  fury,  are  perpetual. 
In  thefe  countries,  women  are  obliged 
to  repay  even  their  fervitude  with 
the  moil  tender  love,  or,  what  is  more 
frightful,  with  the  refemblance  of  love 
which  they  do  not  feel  •,  and  the  moll 
humiliating  defpotifm  fubjedls  them  to 
the  authority  of  monllers,  who,  being  of 
neither  fex,  are  a dilhonour  to  both. 
All  their  education  tends  to  their  debafe- 
ment,  their  virtues  are  conllrained,  even 
their  plealures  are  melancholy  and  invo- 
luntary i and,  after  an  exillence  of  a 
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few  years,  their  old-age  is  long  and 
frightful. 

In  more  temperate  countries,  where 
the  climate  gives  lefs  ardour  to  defires, 
and  places  more  confidence  in  virtue, 
the  women  are  not  deprived  of  their 
liberty  *,  but  the  feverity  of  legiflation 
has  every  where  placed  them  in  a Hate 
of  dependence. 

In  one  place  they  are  condemned  to 
retirement,  and  excluded  from  pleafures 
as  from  bufinefs  *,  in  another,  a long  tu- 
.telage  feems  to  infult  their  reafon.  In- 
fulted  in  one  climate  by  polygamy, 
which  gives  them  their  rivals  for  their 
conftant  companions  ; fubjecfled  in  ano- 
ther to  indififolvable  bands,  which  often 
join,  for  ever,  fweetnefs  to  ferocity,  and 
fenfibility  to  hatred.  Conflrained  in 
their  defires,  conftrained  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  their  fortunes  j the  laws  deprive 
them  even  of  their  will. 
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They  are,  befides,  flaves  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  exerts  its  empire  over 
them,  and  makes  a crime  even  of  ap- 
pearances ; encompalTed  on  every  fide 
with  judges,  who  are  at  the  fame  time 
their  feducers  and  their  tyrants  *,  and 
who,  after  having  prepared  their  faults, 
punilh  them  by  dilhonour,  or  ufurp  the 
right  of  defaming  them  upon  fufpicion. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  fate  of  women 
throughout  the  world. 

According  to  climate  and  age,  man, 
in  regard  to  the  fex,  is  either  indifferent, 
or  an  oppreffor.  It  is  thus  they  fome- 
times  experience  the  cold  and  calm  op- 
preffion  which  is  infpired  by  pride,  fome- 
times  the  violent  and  terrible  oppreffion 
infpired  by  jealoufy.  When  they  are  not 
beloved,  they  arc  nothing  •,  when  they  are 
adored,  they  are  tormented  : love  or  in- 
difference are  almoft  equally  their  ene- 
mies. Upon  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Nature  has  placed  them  between  con- 
tempt and  unhappinels. 
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Even  amongft  the  very  people  by 
whom  their  power  was  moft  acknow- 
ledged, we  find  men  who  have  endea- 
voured to  deprive  them  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  glory. 

A celebrated  Greek  has  faid  f,  that  the 
woman  the  moft  virtuous,  is  her  who  is 
leaft  fpoken  of.  Thus  this  fevere  man> 
whilft  he  impofed  duties,  took  from 
them  the  reward  of  public  efteem  5 and 
whilft  he  exacted  virtues,  made  it  a crime 
to  afpire  to  honour. 

If  one  of  the  Grecian  women  had  un- 
dertaken to  defend  the  caufe  of  her  fex, 
fhe  might  have  faid  to  him.  How  great 
is  your  injuftice  ! if  we  have  a right  to 
virtues  like  you,  why  Ihould  we  not 
have  a right  to  praife  ? Public  efteem 
is  the  property  of  thofe  who  know  how 
to  merit  it.  Our  duties,  it  is  true,  are 
different  from  yours  ; but  when  they  are 
fulfilled,  they  contribute  to  your  feli- 
city and  the  delights  of  life.  We  are 
wives  and  mothers ; it  is  we  who  form 
f Thucydides. 
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the  tender  ties  of  kindred.  It  is  we  who 
foften  that  almoft  favage  riidenefs  which 
belongs  perhaps  to  ftrength,  and  which 
every  moment  might  make  man  the  ene- 
my of  man.  We  cultivate  in  you  that 
fenfibility  which  foftens  the  manners  ; 
and  our  tears  remind  you  that  there  are 
unhappy  beings. 

In  fine,  you  are  not  ignorant,  that, 
like  you,  we  have  need  of  courage. 
More  weak,  we  have  alfo  more  to 
ftruggle  with.  Nature  proves  us  by 
forrow,  the  laws  by  conftraint  j and  oijr 
virtue  is  proved  by  trials.  Sometimes 
alfo  our  country  demands  facrifices  of  us. 
When  you  fhed  your  blood  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  {late,  you  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  ours.  In  giving  to  it  our  huf- 
bsnds  and  our  fons,  we  cive  it  more 
than  ouiTelves  •,  for  in  the  held  of  battle 
you  can  but  die,  but  we  have  the  unhap- 
pinefs  to  furvive  thofe  who  are  moftdear 
to  us.  Ah  ! wherefore,  whilft  your 
arrogant  vanity  is  unceafingly  employr 
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cd  in  covering  the  earth  with  flatues, 
maufoleums,  and  infcriptions,  endea- 
vouring, were  it  poflible,  to  immortalize 
your  names,  and  to  live  again  when  you 
lhall  be  no  more,  do  you  condemn  us- 
to  live  unknown,  and  defire  that  obli- 
vion and  eternal  lilence  fliould  be  our 
lot  ? 

Be  notour  tyrants  in  every  thing  •,  per- 
mit our  names  to  be  fometimes  mention- 
ed out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  we 
live  ; permit  gratitude  or  love  to  engrave 
it  on  the  tomb  where  our  allies  are  to 
repofe;  and  deprive  us  not  of  that  efteem, 
which,  next  to  the  approbation  of  our 
own  hearts,  is  the  fwectell  recompence  of 
merit. 

We  mull  allow  that  all  men  are  not 
equally  unjull ; in  fome  countries  they 
have  paid  public  homage  to  women  ■ 
the  arts  have  been  employed  to  raife 
monuments  to  them,  eloquence  to  cele- 
brate their  virtues,  and  a thoufand  an- 
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thors  have  been  pleafed  to  coIle(5l  all 
their  fliining  aftions. 

I mean  not  to  enter  into  details,  which 
perhaps  would  fatigue  through  their  uni- 
formity i but  would  fee  in  general  what 
are  the  qualities,  and  the  different  forts  of 
merit  of  which  women  are  fufceptible  ; 
how  far  government,  circumflances,  and 
laws  can  influence  their  manners,  and 
the  imperceptible  effefts  which  policy 
has  over  their  minds. 

I proceed  then  to  examine  what  wo- 
men have  been  in  different  ages,  and  in 
what  manner  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  or 
the  nations  in  which  they  have  lived, 
have  influenced  their  charafter.  7'his 
ihall  be,  if  I may  fo  call  it,  the  hiftory 
of  that  part  of  human  kind',  which  the 
otlier  flatter  and  calumniate  by  turns, 
and  fometimes  without  knowing  them  ; 
for  it  is  the  fate  of  the  female  world,  as 
it  is  the  fate  of  kings,  to  be  rarely 
fpoken  of  with  truth  j but  to  be  oftener 
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eftimated  according  to  humour  or  inte* 
reft,  than  by  the  rules  of  juftice. 

This  work  lhall  neither  be  a panegyric 
nor  a fatire,  but  a collection  of  fuch  ob- 
fervations  and  faCts,  as  will  Ihew  to  us 
what  women  have  been,  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  capable  of  being. 

We  find  firft  in  Plutarch,  the  panegy- 
rift  and  the  judge  of  fo  many  celebrated 
men,  a work  intitled,  virtuous  Ac- 
tions of  JVomm>  It  is  addreffed  to  a lady 
named  CUa^  of  whom  we  know  but  lit- 
tle ; but  her  connection,  alone,  with  the 
philofopher  of  Ch^ronea,  has  induced 
fome  writers  to  place  her  in  the  rank  of 
female  philofophers. 

Plutarch,  at  the  head  of  that  work, 
blames  thofe  who  would  deprive  women 
of  the  juft  praifes  which  are  their  due. 
“ One  might,”  fays  he,  “ draw  a pa- 
rallel  between  Anacreon  and  Sappho, 
“ between  Serniramis  and  Sefoftris,  be* 
“ tween  Teniquil  and  Servius,  between 
“ Brutus  and  Portia.  The  talents  and 
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“ virtues  are  modified  by  circum- 
“ fiances  and  perfons  ; but  the  fource 
“ is  the  fame ; there  is,  if  I may  fo 
“ exprefs’  it,  only  the  furface  and  the 
“ colours  which  are  different.’* 

He  fpeaks  afterwards  of  a great  num- 
ber of  women  of  all  nations,  who  have 
Ihewed  examples  of  courage,  and  a ge- 
nerous contempt  for  death  ; he  quotes 
the  Phocian  women,  who,  before  a com- 
bat which  threatened  the  deftrudlion  of 
their  city,  con  Tented  to  bury  themfelves 
in  the  flames,  if  the  battle  was  loft ; and 
crowned  the  firfl  v/-ho  propofed  this  ad- 
vice in  the  council,  with  flowers:  he 
ipeaks  of  others,  who,  in  a befieged  city, 
made  the  men  blufh  for  a difhonourable 
capitulation  *,  others,  who,  at  an  engage- 
ment, feeing  their  hufbands  and  their 
fons  fly  from  the  enemy,  ran  before- 
thent,  fhutting  up  the  pafTages,  and  forced 
them  to  return  to  victory  or  death  > 
others,  who,  in  aplace  which  was  befieged, 
flew  to  the  ramparts,  defended  their  city,^ 

and 
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and  repuired  an  army,  many,  who  re- 
filled and  braved  tyrants,  and  who,  the 
moment  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  ran  and 
danced  before  the  confpirators,  and 
crowned  them  with  their  own  hands ; 
many,,  who  themfelves  gave  liberty  to 
their  country  •,  fome,  who  expofed  them- 
felves to  death,  and  loaded  themfelves 
with  chains,  to  redeem  their  captive  huf- 
bands  *,  Camma,  who  poifoned  herfelf 
at  the  altar,  thereby  to  poifon  the  affaflin 
of  her  hulband,  and  turning  towards 
him,  I have  only  livedy  faid  Hie,  to  re» 
venge  my  hujband — it  is  done.  Thou.^  mean 
time,  in  place  of  a nuptial  bed,  order  that 
they  prepare  for  thee  a tomb. 

He  fpeaks,  alfo,  of  the  women  of 
Gaul,  who,  in  a civil  war,  threw  them- 
felves between  two  armies,  feparated  and 
reconciled  the  combatants;  by  which 
they  merited  and  obtained  the  honour 
to  be  afterwards  admitted  to  the  public 
deliberations,  and  fometimes  to  be  taken 
for  arbiters  between  nations. 


After 
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After  thefe  generous  and  noble  quali- 
ties, by  which  women  feem  to  be  raifed 
above  themfelves,  Plutarch  has  given 
examples  of  thofe  gentle  virtues,  which, 
while  they  furprife  us  lefs,  muft  charm 
us  more,  as  being  the  proper  and  na- 
tural merit  of  the  fex. 

He  praifes  the  women  of  an  ifland  in 
the  Archipelago,  where,  in  feven  hun- 
dred years,  fays  he,  no  one  could  ad- 
vance an  example  of  weaknefs  in  a 
young  perfon,  nor  of  adultery  in  a mar- 
ried one. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  young  Milefian 
women,  he  mentions  a fadt  which  merits 
the  attention  of  a philofcpher.  Crouds 
of  them  put  themfelves  to  death  •,  they 
were  undoubtedly  at  that  age  when  na- 
ture ftirs  up  unquiet  and  vague  inclina- 
tions, which  violently  difturb  the  ima- 
gination-, when  the  foul,  alloniilied  at 
its  new  defires,  feels  melancholy  fucceed 
to  calm,  and  to  the  playfulnefs  of  in-  ' 
fancy.  Nothing,  fays  he,  could  prevent 

the 
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the  fuicides,  until  they  made  a law 
which  fentenced  the  firft  who  killed 
herfelf  to  be  carried  naked,  and  ex- 
pofed  in  the  public  places.  Thefe 
young  girls  dared  to  die,  but  no  one 
dared  expofe  herfelf  to  lhame,  even  after 
death  ; and  the  fuicides  ceafed 

Befides  this  work  of  Plutarch,  we 
have  another  in  honour  of  the  Spartan 
women,  quoting  a number  of  their  ex- 
prefllons  which  Ihew  their  courage  and 
ftrength.  It  is  there  we  find  fouls  al- 
together different  from  thofe  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  j natural  affedion  facri* 

deed 

• Plutarch,  in  the  fame  book,  quotes  another 
aftion  of  a woman,  which,  even  at  this  day,  might 
ferve  for  an  excellent  leffon  of  political  ceconomy. 
A certain  King,  who  believed  that  gold  was 
riches,  cxhaulled  the  inhabitants  of  his  country 
by  making  them  work  the  mines.  Every  thing 
went  to  ruin.  The  in.Habitants,  in  this  diftrefs, 
had  recourfe  to  the  Queen  ; who  gave  fecret  or- 
ders to  the  workers  in  gold  to  prepare  golden 
loaves,  golden  meats,  and  fruit  in  gold ; and 

when 
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ficed  to  the  love  of  tiieir  country; 
honour  prevailing  over  tendernefs  the 
name  of  citizen  preferred  to  the  name  of 
mother;  tears  of  joy  fhed  over  the  life- 
lefs  corple  of  a fon  covered  with  wounds, 
and  maternal  hands  armed  againft  a fon 
capable  of  cowardice  orders  of  death 
fent  to  a fon  fufpedted  of  a crime ; for- 
row  and  complaints  regarded  either  as  a 
wcaknefs,  or  as  an  outrage,  and  intre- 
pidity even  3n  fervitude. 

He  gives  an  example  of  one  amongfl: 
them,  who,  being  prifoner,  and  fold  as  a 

when  the  Prince  returned  from  a journey,  ordered 
them  to  be  ferved  up  before  him.  This  fight 
rejoiced  him  at  firft,  but  foon  after  he  found  him- 
fielf  hungry,  and  alked  for  victuals.  We  have 
nothing  but  gold,  replied  the  Queen ; your 
lands  are  dried  up,  they  bring  forth  nothing  ; 
we  have  ferved  you  up  what  you  love,  and  the 
only  thing  which  is  left  us.  The  King  under- 
ftood  her,  and  corrected  himfelf.  This  fail, 
which  is  little  known,  deferves  to  be  embelliftied 
by  the  ingenious  and  poignant  writer,  who  made 
of  fables  moral  inllruilion  for  young  Princes. 

llave^ 
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flave,  was  interrogated.  What  do  you 
know  ? ‘To  he  free,  replied  Ihe : and, 
when  her  mafter  had  commanded  a thing 
injurious  to  her  honour,  Tou  are  not 
worthy  of  me,  faid  fhe,  and  abandoned 
herfelf  to  death. 

Thofe  who  judge  of  what  has  been 
by  what  is  i thofe,  above  all,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  influence  which  a legif- 
lation  conceived  and  framed  by  one 
head,  and  combined  in  all  its  parts;  has 
over  the  minds  of  a people,  can  never 
have  an  idea  of  fo  much  courage  in  the 
fex,  which  appears  much  more  deftined 
to  be  tender  than  brave.  But  fuch  is 
the  power  of  inftitutions  and  examples. 

Amongft  the  Greeks,  who  were  al- 
moft  all  republicans,  the  manners  of 
the  women  were  properly  aufbere.  The 
retirement  in  which  .they  pafled  their 
lives,  fortified  their  fouls  ; the  public 
poverty  retrenched  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption ; and  the  general  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour elevated  their  minds.  It  was  their 

pride, 
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pride,  not  to  be  inferior  to  their  fons, 
their  brothers,  or  their  hufbands.  And, 
not  being  able  to  draw  the  men  to  them, 
they  raifed.themfelves  to  their  level. 

Beficies,  in  thofe  early  ages,  the  epoch 
of  the  formation  of  Hates,  and  of  the 
civilization  of  men,  each  fex  was  equally 
cxpofed  to  the  common  danger : re- 
publics, or  kingdoms  confifting  of  one 
city,  were  unceafingly  menaced  or  in- 
vaded j and,  as  the  national  hatreds  were 
more  irritated,  by  the  mutual  interfering 
of  interefts,  they  were  the  more  violent, 
and  lefs  willing  to  forgive. 

Wars,  which  amongfl  us  are  the  wars 
of  Kings,  were  then  the  wars  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  fought  to  deftroy.  A defeat 
was  particularly  dreadful  to  women, 
becaufe  the  fervitude  ehablilhed  by 
conqueft  was  only  an  afylum  againft 
death,  but  never  againft  ftiame. 

In  the  interior  government  of  ftates, 
the  uncertainty  of  laws,  and  the  ftiocks 
given  to  liberty,  opened  the  door  to 

tyrants. 
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tyrants.  The  right  of  commanding  wa% 
then  the  right  of  abufing ; the  citizen 
knew  not  what  he  had  to  hope  or  to 
fear.  From  hence  proceeded  refiftances 
and  confpiracies  i from  hence  the  fecret 
plots,  and  the  women  admitted  to  aflift 
in  vengeances,  becaufe  the  evils  extend- 
ed to  themfelves,  and  oftentimes  they 
were  in  danger  of  lofing  more  than  their 
lives.  It  was  then  that  the  two  fexes 
Ihcwed  the  fame  inclinations  ; and  the 
courage  was  extreme,  becaufe  the  danger 
was  fo. 

In  the  fame  times,  and  from  the  fame 
motives,  there  were  in  Europe,  as  in 
Afia,  invafions,  voyages,  and  emigra- 
tions of  armed  people  •,  and  thofe  com- 
panies of  wanderers  partook  at  once 
the  danger  and  the  prefumption ; there 
mull,  therefore,  in  all  thefe  times,  have 
been  a habitude  of  courage  in  the  wo- 
men ; and  the  habit  of  ftruggling  with 
perils,  produced  in  them  the  habit  of 
combating  with  themfelves,  and  infpir- 

cd 
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cd  that  loftinefs  which  is  To  much  con- 
neded  with  the  honour  of  the  fex. 

It  is  almoft  always  idlenefs,  and  the 
inquiet  leifure  of  thofe  focieties  in  which 
the  imagination  continually  produces 
defires,  and  the  foul  corrupts  itfelf  thro* 
the  medium  of  all  the  fenfes  at  once, 
which  prepares  the  way  to  fedudtion. 
But  the  lives  of  thefe  women  being 
always  either  tempeftuous  or  retired, 
muft  have  made  them  join  to  their  cou- 
rage a lofty  and  delicate  fenfe  of  .ho- 
nour. 

' And  courage  and  honour  are  in  fadt 
the  two  qualities  which  Plutarch  fo 
much  praifes  in  the  Greek  and  Barba- 
rian women. 

Mean  while,  as  even  in  thofe  times 
there  were  different  modes  of  govern- 
ment, we  muft  not  imagine  that  the 
manners  of  women  were  every  where 
the  fame. 

It  fccms  that  in  general,  in  the  iflands 
of  Greece,  the  manners  were  more  pure 

than 
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than  upon  the  continent.  The  iflahd- 
ers,  being  more  feparated  from  their 
neighbours,  could  with  greater  eafe  pre- 
ferve  their  laws  and  their  virtue  j the 
martial  convent  of  Lacedemonia  muft 
neceflarily  have  been  more  auftere  than 
the  laughing  abode  of  Athens  •,  and 
Thebes,  where  there  was  but  a grofs 
fimplicity,  in  the  room  of  luxury,  could 
not  have  refembled  Corinth,  which,  by 
its  fituation  and  its  commerce,  drew 
from  two  Teas  riches  and  vices. 

In  fhort,  in  proportion  as  the  inftitu- 
tions  are  corrupt,  the  general  fpirit  of 
honour  in  women  muft  confequently  de- 
cline.— But  it  is  pretty  remarkable,  that 
in  Greece,  whilft  at  the  higheft  pitch  of 
elegance  and  politenefs,  the  courtel'ans 
were  treated  with  diftincftion,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Athens. 

Let  us  enquire  by  what  means  it  was, 
that,  in  a country  where  the  women  had 
virtue,  this  order  of  females,  who  are 
at  the  fame  time  a difgrace  to  their  own 
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fex  and  to  ours,  could  arrive  at  confi- 
deration,  and  fometimes  even  to  be 
highly  celebrated.  One  may,  I think, 
give  many  reaions  for  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  courtefans  were,in 
a certain  degree,  connected  with  religion. 
The  Goddel's  of  Beauty,  who  had  altars 
ereded  to  her,  feemed  to  proted  their 
ftate,  which  was  for  her  a fpecies  of 
worfhip.  The  courtefans  invoked  Ve- 
nus, when  the  ftate  was  in  danger,  and 
after  the  battles ; and  the  Greeks  believ- 
ed, or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Miltia- 
des  and  Themiftocles  were  great  men, 
becaufe  Lais  and  Glyceres  had  fung 
hvmns  to  their  Goddefs. 

The  courtefans  were  alfo  connected 
with  religion  by  means  of  the  arts  j 
they  were  themfelves  the  models  from 
which  the  artifts  formed  thofe  ftatues 
of  Venus  which  were  afterwards  adored 
in  the  temples  +. 

They 

f Phrine  ferved  as  a model  to  Praxitelee)  for 
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They  belonged,  as  we  fee,  to  the 
ftatuaries,  and  to  the  painters,  _whofe 
works  they  embellilhed. 

They  were  moft  of  them  muficians  ; 
and  that  art,  more  powerful  in  Greece 
than  elfewhere,  was  an  addition  to  their 
charms. 

We  know  what  enthufiafts  thefe  peo- 
ple were  to  beauty.  The  delicate  ima- 
gination of  the  Greeks  adored  beauty  in 
the  temples,  admired  it  in  the  rnaffer- 
pieces  of  art,  contemplated  it  in  their 
exercifes  and  games,  endeavoured  to 
perfed:  it  in  their  marriages,  and  offered 
it  the  prize  at  their  public  feafts. 

But,  amongft  the  women  of  honour, 
the  folitary  beauty  was  often  obfcured 

his  Venus  of  Gnidus:  and,  during  the  feafts  of 
Neptune,  which  were  held  near  Eleufis,  Apelles 
having  feen  this  fame  courtefan  upon  the  Tea- 
Ihore,  with  no  other  covering  but  her  dilhevel- 
led  and  flowing  hair,  was  fo  much  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  that  he  took  from  thence  the  idea  of 
hit  Venus  riflng  from  the  flood. 
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and  retired  ; the  beauty  of  the  courte- 
fans  offering  itfelf  every  where,  every 
where  attracted  homage. 

It  is  ibciety  alone  which  can  difcover 
the  charms  of  the  underftanding  •,  and 
the  women  of  virtue  were  excluded  from 
Ibciety.  The  courtefans,  on  the  con- 
trary, lived  publicly  in  Athens  ; and  by 
hearing  conflant  converfations  upon  the 
fubjeefs  of  philofophy*  politics,  and  po- 
etry, they  by  degrees  acquired  a tafte, 
which  polifhed  their  wit,  and  embellifhed 
their  converfation. 

Their  houfes  became  the  fchools  of 
eloquence  ; the  poets  drew  from  thence 
the  lively  tafte  for  ridicule  and  grace ; 
and  philofophers,  ideas  which  often 
might  have  efcaped  themfelves. 

Socrates  and  Pericles  found  each  other 
at  Afpafia’s,  as  St.  Evrcmomd  and 
Conde,  long  after,  found  each  other  at 
Ninon’s.  At  the  houfes  of  the  courte- 
fans  they  acquired  delicacy  and  tafte ; 
and  in  return  gave  them  reputation. 
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Greece  was  governed  bv  the  men  of 
eloquence ; and  the  celebrated  courtc- 
fans,  by  their  power  over  the  orators, 
rniifl  have'had  influence  in  affairs,  'i’heir 
power  extended  icfelf  over  every  one, 
even  over  Demofthenes,  fo  terrible  to’ tv- 
rants  j of  whom  it  is  laid,  That  which  he 
had  meditated  ayear-t  a woman  overthrew 
hi  one  day.  This  influence  augmented 
their  conlequence,  and  manifefted  their 
wit,  and  their  power  of  pleafing. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws,  and  tire  public 
inflitutions,  by  authorizing  the  retire- 
ment of  women,  {lamped  a great  value 
upon  the  fandlity  of  marriages ; but  in 
Athens,  the  imagination,  the  luxury, 
the  talle  for  arts  and  pleafures,  were  in 
contradiftion  to  the  >laws.  The  courtc- 
fans  were  then,  if  one  may  fay  lb,  a 
fupport  to  the  morals-;  the  vice  dif- 
penfed  out  ot  families  did  not  revolt ; 
but  the  interior  vice,  and  that  which 
troubled  the  peace  of  houfes,  was  a 
crime. 
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By  a ftrange,  and  perhaps  fingular 
ablurdity,  the  men  were  corrupt,  and 
the  domeftic  manners  auftere. 

It  Teems  as  if  the  courtefans  were  not 
regarded  as  of  their  fex  ; and  by  a con- 
vention, with  which  the  laws  and  the 
manners  complied,  whilft  they  only 
efteemed  other  women  for  their  virtues, 
they  efteemed  the  courtefans  for  their 
accomplifhments. 

All  thefe  reafons  help  us  to  account 
for  the  honours  which  they  received  fo 
often  in  Greece  without  them,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  fix  or  feven 
writers  could  have  all  confecrated  their 
pens  to  celebrate  the  Athenian  courre- 
fans  * ; how  three  famous  painters  could 
entirely  devote  their  pencils  to  repre- 
fenting  them  upon  the  canvafs  ; how  fo 
many  Greek  poets  could  celebrate  them 
in  their  comedies  and  their  verfes. 
Without  thefe  reafons,  one  could  hardly 

/ 

• See  Athenea. 
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believe  that  the  greateft  men  made  in- 
tereft  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  their 
acquaintance;  or  that  Afpafia  could 
diftate  whether  it  fliould  be  war  or 
peace ; that  Phrine  had  her  ftatue  in 
gold  placed  between  the  ftatues  of  two 
Kings,  at  Delphos  ; and  that,  after  their 
death,  the  courtefans  had  fometimes 
magnificent  monuments  ereded  to  their 
memory. 

'The  traveller  who  approaches  Athens^"* 
fays  a Greek  writer  '‘^feeing  by  the  way- 
ftde  a maufoleum^  which  attracts  from 
“ afar  his  attention^  imagines  within  him- 
“ felf  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Miltiades,  or  of 
‘ Pericles.^  or  fome  other  of  the  great  men 
“ who  have  ferved  their  country ; he  ap^ 
“ pr caches  to  inform  himfelf^  and  learns 
“ that  it  is  a harlot  who  is  buried  with  fo 
“ much  pompP 

And  Theopompus,  in  a,  letter  to 
Alexander,  after  having  mentioned  to 
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him  this  maufoleum,  “ fays  he, 

“ even  after  her  deaths  a courtefan  is 

honoured  and  amongji  all  thofe  who 
“ have  lojl  their  lives  in  AJia^  fighting  jor 
“ you^  and  the  fafety  of  Greece^  there  is  not 
“ one  who  has  a tomh^  or  of  whom  there  has 
“ even  been  a thought  of  honouring  their 
“ afijesr 

•Such  were  the  homao-es  which  this  vo- 
luptuous,  enthufiaftic,  and  fufceptiblc 
nation  paid  to  beauty.  Athens,  con; 
dufting  herfelf  by  imagination  more 
than  by  morals,  and  having  laws  rather 
than  principles,  (he  exiled  her  great 
men,  honoured  her  courtefans,  put  So- 
crates to  death,  luffered  herfelf  to  be  go- 
verned  by  Afpafia,  guarded  tlie  lanclity 
of  the  married  ftate,  and  placed  Phrine 
jn  the  temples. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  a rigid  and 
grave  people,  who  remained,  during 
hve  hundred  years,  ignorant  of  plea- 
fures  and  of  arts,  and  vviio,  between 
ihejr  ploughs  and  their  camps,  were 
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conflanily  employed  in  labour,  or  in 
war,  the  manners  of  the  women  were 
a longtime  like  the  manners  of  the  men, 
grave  and  aiiftere,  and  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  corruption  or  weaknels. 

The  period  when  the  Roman  women 
appeared  in  public,  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  country.  Until  that 
lime,  they  were  flint  up  in  their  houfes, 
where  their  rude  and  fimple  virtue  was 
direcfled  entirely  by  nature,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  what  we  call  amufements  i 
fo  unpoliflied  as  only  to  know  how  to  be 
wives  and  mothers  ; chafte,  without  fup- 
pofing  it  pofllblc  for  them  to  be  other- 
wife  •,  tender,  without  having  learned  to 
define  the  word  •,  occupied  in  their  du- 
ties, and  ignorant  that  there  were  other 
pleafures,  they  pafled  their  lives  in  re- 
tirement, to  nourifli  their  children,  ta 
raife  for  the  republic  a race  of  labour- 
ers and  foldiers  •,  and  even  employed 
part  of  the  night  in  working  for  their 
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hiifbands,  with  the  diftaff  or  the  needle. 
Every  Roman  was  drefled  in  a habit  fpun 
by  his  wife,  or  hTs  daughters ; and  even 
Augullus,  when  mafter  of  the  world, 
ftill  Hiewed  that  example  of  ancient 
ceconomy.  In  thefe  clays  of  fimplicity, 
the  Roman  women  were  refpected,  as  in 
all  countries  where  there  are  morals. 

The  conquering  hufband,  after  his 
return  from  a battle,  met  his  wife  with 
tranfports,  arid  prefented  her  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy ; he  obtained  ho- 
nour in  the  fight  of  his  wife,  from  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  flare  and  his  family.  Oft- 
times  the  Romans  came  from  command- 
ing kings  j but  in  their  own  houfes 
they  made  it  their  glory  to  obey. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  fevere  laws 
gave  the  hufbands  the  right  of  life  and 
death  ; the  women,  more  powerful  than 
the  laws,  commanded  their  judges.  In 
vain  the  laws,  'to  prevent  inconvenien- 
ces. 
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CCS,  permitted  divorces;  the  divorces, 
authorifed  by  the  laws,  were  prevented 
by  the  manners,  becaufe  the  inconve- 
niences, which  render  divorces  neceffa- 
ry,  do  not  exift  but  amongft  a corrupt 
people. 

' Such  was  the  reign  of  beauty,  be- 
fore the  cuitom  of  the  two  fexes  mixing 
together,  corrupted  both,  and  mutually 
difgraced  each  other.  ’ , 

It  appears  that  every  thing  was  done 
in  Rome  to  prolong  the  women  in  this 
happy  flate*. 

Mean  while,  we  do  not  fee  that  the 
■P,oman  women  ha-d  that  fierce  courage, 
•which  Plutarch  praifes  fo  much  in  cer- 
tain Greek  and  Barbarian  women  : they 
were  nearer  nature,  or  exaggerated  lefs  ; 
their  firfi;  quality 'was  decency. 

• When  Septimus  Severus  afeended  the 
throne,  he  found  three  thoufand  accufations  of 
adultery  inferibed  upon  the  rolls : he  was  obliged 
to  renounce  his  project  of  reformation* 
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Every  one  remembers  that  acfl  of 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  by  which  he  erafed 
the  name  of  a Ron^an  from  the  lift  of 
fenator.s,  for  having  given  a kifs  to  his 
wife  before  his  daughter.  - 

To  tliefe  auftere  manners  the  Roman 
women  joined  a love  for  their  country, 
which  appeared  upon  fingular  accafionS'. 
At  the  death  of  Brutus,  they  clothed 
themielves  in  mourning-,  in  the  time  of 
Coriolanus  they  faved  Rome. 

'i'hat  great,  provoked  man,  liaving 
*braved  the  fenate,  and  the  priefts,  and 
infenfible  even  to  the  pride  and  pleafure 
of  pardoning,  could . not  refift  the 
powerful  entreaties  of  the  women.  The; 
fenate  thanked  them  by  a public  decree,' 
and  ordained  that  the  men  fliould  everv 

t 

w here  give  them  precedency  : they  ere6t- 
td  an  altar  upon  the  fpor,  where  the 
mother  had  prevailed  with  her  Ton,  and 
the  wife  with  her  hufband  ; and  permit- 
ted all  the  women  to  add  an  ornament 
extraordinary  to  their  head-drefs.  We 
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muft  allow  that  the  falhions  in  France 
have  not  altogether  fo  noble  an  origin. 

In  the  time  of  Brennus,  they  faved 
Rome  a fecond  time,  and  gave  all  their 
gold  for  the  ranfom  of  the  city  ; upon 
that  occafion  the  fenate  permitted  them 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  praifed  from 
the  roftrum,  the  fame  as  the  magiftrates 
and  the  warriors. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when 
Rome  had  no  other  treafures  than  the 
virtues  of  her  citizens,  they  facrificed 
even  their  jewels  and  their  trinkets ; and 
a new  decree  rccompenfed  their  zeal. 

Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  under 
Tiberius,  has  left  us  a work,,  a monu- 
ment of  great  virtues,  rather  tlian  of 
laftc,  in  which  he  lias  in  many  parts 
praifed  the  Roman  ladies  ; but  thefe  are 
not  fo  properly  elogies  as  detached  fa(5ls  j 
in  relating  which,  he  fometimes  gives 
way  to  the  impulfes  of  an  orator. 
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One  may  cafily  believe,  that  in  this 
work  he  has  not  forgot  the  famous 
Portia,  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of 
Brutus;  nor  Julia,  wife  of  Pompey, 
who  fainted  upon  feeing  a robe  belong- 
ing to  her  hufband  ftained  with  blood ; 
nor  that  young  Roman  matron,  who  in 
prifon  nourilhed  her  mother  with  her 
milk  ; nor  the  many  illuftrious  women 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  profcriptions, 
endangered  their  lives  to  fave  their  huf- 
bands.  This  author,  in  celebrating 
their  virtues,  mentions  their  talents. 

Pie  informs  us,  that  in  the  fecond  tri- 
umvirate, the  three  alTafTins,  then  maf- 
ters  of  Rome,  thirfting  for  gold,  after 
having  fhed  fo  much  blood,  and  ap- 
parently exhaufted  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
tortion, and  every  mode  of  pillaging, 
bethought  themfelves  of  taxing  the  wo- 
men, from  each  of  whom  they  demanded 
a confiderable  contribution  ; the  women 
fought  an  orator'  to  defend  their  caufe, 
but  could  find  none ; no  one  dared  to 
9 plead 
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plead  againfl:  thofe  who  profcribed.  It 
was  then  that  the  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mous Hortenfius  prefented  herfelf  fin- 
' gly  i in  her  the  talents  of  her  father 
were  revived;  fhe  defended  the  caufe  of 
her  fex  and  herfelf  with  fuch  intrepidity, 

that  the  tyrants  blulhed,  and  revoked 

• ^ 

their  orders. 

Hortenfia  was  conduced  to  her  houfc 
in  triumph  ; and  a woman  had,  in  one 
day,  the  glory-  of  giving  an  example  of 
courage  to  men,  a model  of  eloquence 
to  women,  and  a leflbn  of  humanity  to 
tyrants. 

Let  us  obferve,  that  the  firfi;  appear- 
ance of  talents  in  the  Roman  women, 
was  at  the  time  when  the  fociety  mull 
have  been  much  improved  by  opulence, 
by  luxury,  by  the  ufe  and  abufe  of,  arts 
and  of  riches  ; under  which  circum- 
ftances  the  retirement  of  the  women 
muft  necelTarily  have  been  lefs  rigid  ; 
their  wit  was  grown  more  a6live  by 
being  more  exercifed*,  their  fouls  found 
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new  wants  j the  idea  of  reputation 
iprung  up  amongft  them;  their  leifure 
incrcafed  by  the  diftindlion  of  duties; 
and  their  former  occupations  were  re- 
garded as  vulgar  duties,  which  the  opu- 
lent women  left  to  the  people : they 
had  now  acquired  ideas  of  more  elegant 
employments,  and  new  modes  of  difii- 
pation. 

During  fix  hundred  years,  virtues 
dlone  could  pleafe,  but  now  it  became 
neceflary  to  have  accomplifliments  ; 
they  would  have  admiration  joined  to 
efteem  ; and  even  pafled  by  edeem  for 
the  fake  of  eclat : for  in  every  country, 
in  proportion  as  the  love  for  virtue 
diminifhes,  the  value  of  talents  in- 
creafes. 

7' his  lad  revolution  was  made  under 
the  Emperors ; and  a thoufand  caufes 
contributed  to  it.  The  great  inequality 
of  ranks,  the  exceffive  fortunes,  the 
ridicule  which,  at  court,  was  attached 
to  moral  ideas ; and  the  vigorous  minds 

of  . 
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of  the  Romans,  impetuous  in  evil  as  ini 
good ; all  contributed  to  precipitate  the 
corruption.  » 

Then  vice  had  no  reftraint ; the  rage 
for  public  fpcftacles  brought  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  vile  licentioufners  into 
faftiion  ; the  women  difputed  with  each 
other  upon  the  merits  of  a buffoon ; 
they  fixed  their  hearts  and  their  eyes 
with  avidity  upon  a theatre,  to  enjoy 
and  admire  the  movements  of  a pan- 
tomime ; and  a performer  upon  the 
flute  fvvallowed  up  the  patrimonies,  and 
gave  heirs  to  the  defcendents  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Emilii. 

The  debauched  dreaded  fecundity  : 
they  learnt  to  counteradt  nature,  and 
brought  to  perfedlion  the  horrible  art 
of  procuring  abortions.  The  paffions 
were  every  day  renewed,  to  be  every  day 
fatisfied  : the  women,  abandoning  them- 
felves  to  every  thing,  and  difgufted 
with  every  thing,  multiplied  in  Rome 
the  monfters  of  Afia,  and  had  their 

flaves 
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flaves  mutilated,  to  fatisfy  the  new 
caprices  of  an  imagination  fatigued  with 
pleafures. 

The  vices  were  grown  more  powerful 
than  the  laws  j whicli  were  now  no  longer 
employed  to  preferve  the  morals,  but  to 
punifli  crimes  ; and  fometimes,  as  their 
nature  and  their  number  frightened  the 
tribunal,  it  became,  in  a manner,  necef- 
fary  for  the  law  to  cover  itfelf  with  a 
veil,  becaufe  it  would  have  been  equally 
dangerous  and  fcandalous  to  have  dif- 
covered  all  the  guilty. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  In  this 
age  women  were  much  oftener  praifed 
for  their  rank  than  their  virtue,  and 
oftener  for  talents  and  graces  than  for 
morals. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  there 
were  many  orations  in  praife  of  women 
pronounced  from  the  roftrum:  the  elogy 
of  Junia,  filter  of  Brutus,  and  wife  to 
Callius  j the  elogy  of  the  Emprels 

Livia, 
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Li  via,  mother  of  Tiberius ; that  of 
06tavia  by  Auguftus  ; and  that  of  Potn-» 
peia  by  Nero. 

We  may  fay  that  the  firft  of  thefc 
was  in  praife  of  rigid  and  republican 
virtue.  The  fecond  ought  to  mark  the 
charadter  of  women,  in  its  medium  be-' 
twixt  republican  manners  and  the  man- 
ners of  a court,  and  under  a Prince. 
Livla  belonged  to  the  firft,  by  fome 
remains  of  fimplicity,  and,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  by  the  fancftity  of  her 
houfe  : fhe  belonged  to  the  fecond,  by 
a rifing  ambition,  by  the  defire  of  re- 
nown, by  a rational  artifice,  and  by 
the  art  of  employing  flcilfully  the  per- 
fuafive  charms  of  her  fex;  in  fliort,  by 
Intrigue  and  management,  applied  by 
turns  to  great  and  little  things. 

The  third,  that  of  0(5lavia,  was  the 
elogy  of- beauty  become  interefting  by 
misfortunes,  and  connected  with  great 
events,  of  which  llie  was  rather  the 
viiftim  than  the  caufej  but  the  elogy 
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of  Pompeia,  pronounced  by  an  emperor, 
and  applauded  by  the  Romans,  fhews 
the  laft  llage  of  corruption. 

It  feems  that  all  the  women  who  be- 
longed to  the  imperial  houfe,  or  who 
entered  into  it,  were  honoured  in  the 
fame  manner  after  their  death.  Many 
amongft  them,  whilft  upon  the  throne, 
were  fcandalous  in  their  pleafures  ; but 
the  deifying  them  repaired  all ; religion 
was  lefs  fevere  than  morals,  and  it  was 
cafier  to  make  a goddefs  than  a virtuous 
woman. 

There  were,  neverthelefs,  in  thefe 
times,  fome  virtues  amongft  the  women.. 
But  thefe  virtues  remarked  themfelves. 
Moft  of  them  owed  their  birth  to  Stoi-- 
cifm,  which,  under  the  firft  emperors, 
expended  itfelf  in  Rome. 

We  know  that  Stoicifm  is  for  the 
manners,  what  the  republican  auftenty 
is  for  the  government.  It  raifed  up 
again,  in  fome  families,  the  ancient  man- 
ners j but  with  this  difference,  that  for- 
' merly. 
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mefly,  in  Rome,'  the  virtue  contraded 
almolt  in  birth  was  like  the  habits  of 
infancy,  and  the  happy  work  of  exam- 
ple as  well  as  law^. 

But  in  the  empire,  virtue  was  only  to' 
be  acquired  by  reafon  and  fortitude  •, 
the  principles  of  morality,  aided  by  cool 
reafon,  were  not  alone  fufficient.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  whatever  man  is  ca- 
pable of,v  there  muft  be  a certain  enthu- 
liafm,  which  gives  energy  to  the  foul» 
and  fup|X)rcs  it : an  enthufiafm,  which 
propofes  to  itfelf  a grandeur  above  the 
grandeur  of  man  ; which  makes  a man 
contemn  plcaflires,  the  better  to  guard 
againft  vice  •,  which  makes  him  brave 
troubles,  the  better  to  fubdue  himfelf ; 
which,  in  fhort,  in  places  where  crimes 
are  all-powerful,  both  by  authority  and 
example,  renders  man  independent  of 
every  thing  but  his  duty,  and,  raifing 
him  above  the  vile  univerfe  which  fur- 
rovinds  him,  makes  him  his  own  cenfor,. 

his 
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his  own  m after,  and  the  judge  and  ad- 
mirer of  himfelf. 

In  that  period,  Stoicifm  was  then 
neceffary  at  Rome,  as  a powerful  coun- 
terpoife  to  a terrible  weight;  and,  in 
effedl,  it  produced  the  ftrongefl  con-, 
trafts ; the  cxcefs  of  courage  by  the  fide 
of  the  excefs  of  bafenefs,  and  the  mod 
rigid  aufterity  by  the  fide  of  the  mod 
difhonourable  licentioufnefs. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Stoicifm 
never  produced  fuch  noble  effects  in 
Greece  as  in  Rome ; perhaps,  becaufe 
there  was  fomething  to  refid  it,  it  made 
extraordinary  efforts. 

To  produce  grand  virtues,  there  mud 
be  great  occafions  and  great  evils.  Stoi- 
cifm refembles  that  drength  which  aug- 
ments itl'elf  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fidance  it  meets  with.  . 

Many  celebrated  Romans  nouriflied 
In  this  fedt,  difplayed  the  virtues  which 
k infpired  ; and  the  women,  more  fuf- 
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ceptible  of  habits  than  of  principles,  and 
almoft  always  governed  by  the  manners 
the  moft  ftriking,  imitated  their  huf- 
bands  and  their  fathers. 

Portia  gave  the  firfl:  example  : daugh- 
ter of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus,  Ihe 
was,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  raifed 
to  the  grandeur  of  their  fouls.  In  the 
confpiracy  againfl:  Ctefar,  fhe  proved 
herfelf  worthy  to  be  afifociated  in  the 
fecrets  of  the  ftate.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Ihe  would  not  furvive  the  li- 
berty of  her  country,  and  the  death  of 
Brutus,  but  died  with  the  fierce  intre* 
pidity  of  a Cato. 

The  example  of  Portia  was  followed 
by  Arriai  who,  feeing  her  hufband,  when 
he  was  to  die,  ftaggered,  and  hefltating, 
to  encourage  him,  pierced  her  own 
breaft,  and  returned  him  the  poniard  ; 
alfo  by  her  daughter,  married  to  Thrafe- 
as,and  by  the  daughter  of  Thrafeas,  mar- 
ried to  Helvidius  Prifcus,  both  worthy  to 
be  the  wives  of  great  men  > by_  Paulina, 
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wife  of  Seneca>  who  opened  her  veins  with 
him,  and  was  forced  to  live-,  during 
the  few  years  that  lire  furvived,  fbe  car- 
ried, fays  Tacitus,  an  honourable  pale- 
nefs,  which  atteded  that  part  of  hcl' 
blood  had  flowed  with  the  blood  of  her 
l])Oufe. 

The  fame  greatnefs  of  mind  was 
fliewn,  though  in  another  manner,,  by. 
Agrippina,  v/ife  of  Germanicus  : this 
lolry  and  tender  lady,  while  flie  wasftiil 
young,  buried  herfelf  in  retirement ; 
and  without  fuff<;ring  her  haughtinefs  to 
bend  under  Tiberius,  or  her  heart  to 
corrupt  itfelf  by  the  manners  of  the 
age,,  continued  equally  implacable 
againfl:  her  tyrant,  and  faithful  to  her 
hufband  fhe  paffed  her  life  in  bewail- 
ing the  one,  and  deteflring  the  other. 

And  by  the  celebrated  Epimona, 
whom  Vefpafian  ought  to  have  admired,, 
and  whom  he  fo  Ihamefully  put  to  death.. 

Amongfl:  all  thefe  women,  expofed  to 
the  hatred  of  tyrants,  very  few  of  them. 

obtained 
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obtained  the  honour  of  a public  oration; 
but  they  obtained  what  is  of  greater 
value,  they  were  praifed  by  Tacitus,  and 
two  lines  of  Tacitus  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  cuilomary  panegyrics  to- 
gether. ' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  fpeak  of  all 
the  celebrated  women  of  the  Empire  ; 
!butOppius,  Herod i us,  Philoftratus,  and 
Dion,  having  all  of  them  quoted  one  of 
a different  chara<5ter  and  fpecies  of  me- 
rit, it  will  be  permitted  me  to  mention 
her.  This  was  the  Emprefs  Julia,  wife 
of  Septimus  Severiis,  born  in  Syria,  and 
daughter  of  a pried  of  the  Sun  ; it  was 
predifled  of  her,  that  fhe  fliould  be  .raif- 
ed  to  the  rank  of  a fovereign.,  and  her 
chara<der  judihed  the  prediclion.  Upon 
the  throne  flie  padionately  loved,  or  ap- 
peared to  love,  letters  ; cither  from  tade^ 
from  a defire  to  indruft  herfelf,  from 
a love  of  renown,  or  poffibly  from  all 
tliefe  together,  fhe  palfed  her  life  with 
the  philofophers. 

Her 
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Her  imperial  rank,  perhaps,  was  not 
alone  fufficient  to  conquer  noble  hearts  ; 
but  Ihe  joined  to  it,  befides,  the  charms 
of  wit  and  of  beauty.  Thefe  various  at- 
traflions  rendered  unnecelTary  that  ma- 
nagement which  confifts  but  in  cun- 
ning •,  and  which,  by  obferving  difpofi- 
tions  and  foibles,  governs  great  fouls 
by  little  means.  She  obtained  the  title  of 
philofopher ; but  her  philofophy,  how- 
ever, was  not  equal  to  endowing  her 
with  morals.  Her  hufband,  who  did 
not  love  her,  efteemed  her  genius,  and 
confulted  her  upon  all  affairs,  and  fhe  go- 
verned even  in  the  reigns  of  her  fons. 

Julia  was,  in  fliort,  an  emprefs  and 
a politician,  occupied  at  once  by  the 
fciences  and  affairs  of  ftate,  and  pretty 
publicly  mixing  pleafures ; having  the 
courtiers  for  her  lovers,  the  men  of 
learning  for  her  friends,  and  philofo- 
phers  for  her  courtiers.  In  the  midft 
of  a fociety  where  flie  reigned,  and 
where  flie  inftrudled  herfelf,  Ihe  arrived 
N ' at 
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at  playing  a great  part ; but  as  Hie  did 
not  join  the  proper  merit  of  her  fex  to 
thefe  accomplifhments,  we  admire  her, 
but  we  blame  her.  She  obtained  from 
her  contemporaries  more  praife  than  re- 
fpedt,  and  from  pofterity  more  renown 
than  efteem. 

After  her  we  find  Julia-Mammie, 
who  was  of  the  fame  family,  and  was 
alfo  an  emprefs,  or  at  leaft  mother  of 
an  emperor.  It  was  her  merit  to  have 
equal  genius  and  courage  ; and  above 
all,  Hie  educated  her  fon,  the  young 
Alexander  Severus,  for  the  throne,  near- 
ly in  the  fame  manner  as  Fenelon  after- 
wards educated  the  Duke  ot  Burgundy  ; 
file  made  him  at  the  fame  time  virtuous 
and  fenfible. 

At  laft,  in  following  the  courfe  of  hif- 
tory,  the  famous  Zenobia  prefents  her- 
felf.  She  was  worthy  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Longinus  ; a princefs  who  knew 
how  to  write,  as  flie  knew  how  to  con- 
quer j who  was  at  laft  unfortunate  with 
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dignity ; who  confoled  herfelf  for  the  lofs 
of  a throne  by  the  mildnefs  of  a retreat, 
and  for  the  lofs  of  the  pleafiires  of  gran- 
deur by  the  pleafures  of  the  underlland- 
ifig- 

All  thefe  ladies  received  great  praifex 
from  the  writers  of  their  age,  and  have 
ferved  fince  to  fwell  the  catalogues  of  a!l 
the  panegyrifts  of  celebrated  women 

The 

• At  prefent  there  only  remains  to  us  twoelo- 
gies  upon  Emprefles ; one  is  the  panegyric  upon 
Eufebia,  wife  of  Conftance.  This  lady  was  the 
proteftrix  of  Julian  ; (he  raifed  him  to  the  rank 
of  Caefar ; and,  by  the  fecret  charm  which  wit 
and  beauty  has,  even  over  tyrants,  Ihe  feveral 
times  faved  him  from  the  political  furies  of  a 
prince,  always  ready  to  murder  thofe  whom  he 
feared.  Julian,  who  owed  to  her  the  empire  and 
his  life,  compofed  her  panegyric ; but  we  mull 
allow  that  his  gratitude  did  not  make  him  elo- 
quent. 

The  other  is  by  Lucian,  it  i»  in  dialogue,  and  a 
fort  of  portrait;  it  is  notprecifely  known  to  whom 
it  is  addrelTed.  But  the  commentators,  who  are 
almoft  always  confidents  in  thefe  fort  of  fecrets, 
do  not  fail  to  aflure  us,  that  it  is  a panegyric 

upon 
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We  have  obferved,  that  at  the  time 
'when  Rome  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, there  arofe  a change  in  the  man- 
ners ; but  near  about  the  third  century,' 

upon  an  Emprefs.  But  whoever  it  was  intended  for 
wc  may  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  the  original  of  for- 
ty or  fifty  thoufand  portraits  of  heroines  or  princef- 
fes,  which*  during  four  hundred  years,  have  been 
drawn  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  in  Spain,  by  all  the 
orators,  hiftorians,  poets,  or  romancers ; with 
whom  it  is  the  cuftom  and  rule,  that  the  fame 
woman  has  every  perfedlion  of  which  any  woman 
is  capable.  I add,  that  it  is  the  firft  inftance 
which  we  find  amongft  the  ancients,  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  gallantry  fo  much  in  falhion  amongft  us, 
and  which  confifts  in  faying  to  women,  with  a 
light  wit,  and  a heart  of  ice,  every  thing  which 
we  do  not  believe,  and  every  thing  which  we 
would  have  them  believe.  This  ftile,  which 
people  adopt  from  the  want  of  fenfibility,  and 
the  defire  of  being  thought  to  have  it,  and  which 
joins  exaggeration  to  falfity,  Lucian  acquired  from 
ithe  corruption  of  the  manners  in  the  empire, 
Ifrbm  the  natural  lightnefs  of  the  Greeks  in  his 
Itime,  and  from  his  own  charafter.  Wit  may 
idecry,  but  it  is  only  the  heart  which  knows  how 
Ito  praife. 
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there  was  a new,  and  ft  ill  more  impor- 
tant revolution. 

Until  then  the  manners  of  women 
were  only  founded  upon  the  morals,  and 
were  not  connedled  with  relio;ious  ideas. 
In  fome  countries  they  had  conneded  the 
manners  with  politics ; but,  according 
to  the  different  plans  of  legiflation,  the 
laws  had  drawn  different  lines,  where  the 
virtues  of  women  were  to  begin,  and 
where  they  were  to  end,  of  which  the 
dances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  girls  are  a 
ftriking  inftance  ; and,  according  to  the 
cxpreflion  of  Montefquieu,  Lycurgus 
had  taken  away  modefty  even  from  chaf- 
tity  itfelf. 

At  Rome  the  women  were  feen  to 
dance  publicly  upon  a ftage ; decency 
put  no  veil  between  them  and  the  eyes 
of  the  people  ; and  if  Cato  came  to  a 
Ipedacle  to  go  out  again,  it  was  not  fo 
with  the  magiftrates  and  the  pontiffs  who 
attended  there.  The  arts,  which  every 
where  imitated  nature,  without  hiding 

it. 
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it,  afTiiled  in  feducing  the  imagination 
by  the  eyes. 

Philolbphy  has  no  fixed  principle  re- 
fpedting  women  ; fometimes  it  combats 
againft  them,  and  would  take  from  them 
that  gentle  modefty,  which  forms  the  de- 
fence, as  well  as  the  charm  of  the  fex  *. 
Sometimes  it  would  have  that  tender 
union,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
from  an  union  of  hearts,  be  only  an  in- 
ftantaneous  attachment,  to  be  deftroyed 
in  the  infiiant  after  f. 

Religion  itfelf  was  then  only  a fpecles 
of  facre  policy,  which  exhibited  rather 
ceremonies  than  precepts.  They  ho- 
noured the  Gods,  as  amongft  us  we  ho- 
nour powerful  men  *,  that  is  to  fay,  they 
offered  them  incenfe,  and  in  return  ex- 

• School  of  the  Cynics,  which  regarded  mo- 
defty as  a convention,  and  made  it  a doty  to  free 
one’s  felf  from  it.  ‘ 

t Syftem  of  the  community  of  women  in 
a ftate. 
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pe<5led  prote6lion.  They  were  protec- 
tors, and  not  lawgivers. 

But  when  Chriftianity  arofe  upon  the 
earth,  religion  then  gave  precepts.  It 
enjoined  the  moft  rigid  laws  in  rel'pefl:  to 
women  and  to  manners.  It  ftrengthen- 
ed  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  of  a po- 
litic inftitution,  made  it  a facred  one, 
placing  the  marriage  contrads  between 
the  tribunal  and  the  altar,  under  the 
protedion  of  the  Divinity. 

The  Chriftian  religion  did  not  merely 
confine  itfelf  to  preventing  adions,  but 
extended  its  influence  even  over  the 
thoughts  ; above  all,  placing  a barrier 
againft  the  fenfes.  It  proferibed  even 
inanimate  objeds,  which  could  aflifl:  to- 
wards fedudion  or  defire.  In  fine,  it 
prevented  crimes  even  in  folitude,  or- 
daining each  one  to  be  his  own  accufer; 
and  obliged  all  the  guilty  to  blufii,  by 
tlie  forced  acknowledgment  of  their 
wcaknels. 
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The  legiflation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  made  every  thing  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  political  intereft  of  fociety. 
The  new  and  facred  laws,  on  the  con- 
trary, infpired  a contempt  for  this  uni- 
verfe,  and  direfted  the  mind  to  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  a world  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  this.  There  then  arofe  the 
idea  of  a perfeftion,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  human  nature. 

It  was  then  that  a whole  people  re- 
duced to  a precept,  the  abfence  of  paf- 
fion,  the  reign  of  the  loul,  and  I know 
not.  what  elfe  of  the  fupernatural  and 
fublime,  which  mixed  itlelf  throughout* 
and  the  vow  of  continence,  and  facred 
celibacy.  In  thofe  days  life  was  a com- 
bat ; the  fanftity  of  manners  threw  a 
veil  over  fociety,  and  over  nature  ; beau- 
ty was  afraid  to  pleafe ; ftrength  feared 
to  exert  itfelf ; the  powers  were  employ- 
ed to  fubdue  the  paffions  ; and  the  au- 
Iterity  of  the  mind  daily  increafed  by 
the  facrifice  of  the  fenfes. 

<<  ^3 
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It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  prodigious 
revolution  which  this  event  muft  have 
produced  in  manners.  Women,  who  arc 
generally  of  lively  imaginations,  and 
warm  hearts,  delivered  themfelves  up 
to  virtues,  which  were  the  more  flatter- 
ing in  proportion  as  they  were  more  dif- 
ficult and  painful. 

It  is  almofl;  equal,  in  refpe(5l  merely  to 
prefent  pleafure,  whether  we  fatisfy  vio- 
lent paflTions,  or  overcome  them  j and, 
provided  that  the  mind  exerts  itfelf,  it  is 
happy  in  its  efforts,  even  though  exert- 
ed againfl;  itl'elf. 

AnOtllf'*'  low  r^f-vrin-I/ino 

Ihould  love  and  affift  each  other  like 
brothers.  It  was  then  that  the  fex,  the 
nicft  virtuous,  as  the  moft  tender,  turn- 
ed that  fenfibility  which  nature  had  given 
them,  and  which  religion  made  them 
fear  to  abufe,  into  pity  ; they  confecrat- 
ed  their  hands  to  the  fervice  of  indi- 
gence i delicacy  furmounted  difguft,  and 
the  tears  of  beauty  were  fiied  in  the 
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aiylums  of  mifery,  to  confole  the  un- 
happy. 

In  the  fame  times,  the  perfecutions 
gave  birth  to  perils.  To  preferve  their 
faith,  they  were  fometimes  obliged  to 
fupport  chains,  exile,  and  death ; cou- 
rage then  became  neceflary. 

There  is  a cool  courage,  which,  as  it 
fprings  from  reafon,  is  intrepid  and  • 
calm  *,  this  is  the  courage  of  philofophy 
and  great  affairs.  There  is  a courage 
which  fprings  from  the  imagination  j it 
is  ardent  and  precipitate. 

The  courage  of  tli€  Chriftian  women 
was  founded  upon  the  moft  noble  mo- 
tives. They  were  feen,  raifed  above 
themfelves,  running  to  the  fires  and  fu- 
neral piles,  offering  their  tender  and  deli- 
cate bodies  to  the  torment  of  the  flames.  . ^ 

This  revolution  in  the  ideas,  natu- 
rally produced  a change  in  the  mode  of 
writing ; therefore  all  books,  in  which 
women  were  the  objedl,  became  auftere 
and  pure  like  themfelves ; almofl:  all 
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the  do6lors  of  thofe  times,  raifed  by  the 
church  at  once  to  the  rank  of  orators . 
and  faints,  emulated  each  other  in  praif- 
ing  the  Chriftian  women.. 

But,  above  all  others,  the  one  who 
fpoke  with  the  greateft  zeal,  was  St.  Je- 
rome ; who,  born  with  a heart  of  fire, 
fpent  fourfeore  years  in  writing,  in  fub- 
duing  and  overcoming  himfelf.  His  man- 
ners were  probably  more  auftere  than  his 
thoughts  j he  had  in  Rome  a great  num- 
ber of  illuftrious  women  for  his  dif- 
ciples,  and,  encompaflfedr  with  beauty, 
efcaped  weaknefs,  without  being  able  to 
efcape  calumny  j at  laid,  flying  from  the 
world,  from  women,  and  from  himfelf, 
he  retired  into  Paleftine,  where  all  that 
he  had  fled  from  ftill  purfued  him  j tor- 
mented in  hair-cloth,  and  in  the  quiet  of 
a defert,  he  retained  in  his  ears  the 
libuad  of  the  tumult  of  Rome. 

Such,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the 
molt  eloquent  panegyrill  of  the  Chrif- 
tian women.  This  warm  and  holy  writ- 
er^ 
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er,  notwithftanding  the  gloominefs  and 
impetuofity  of  his  genius,  foftened  his 
ftile,  in  a thoufand  inftances,  to  praife 
Marcella,  Paulina,  Euftochium,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  Roman  women, 
who  in  the  capital  had  embraced  the 
Chriftian  aurterity,  and  learnt  in  Rome 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  they  might 
read  and  underftand  the  books  of 
Mofes. 

In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
when  that  croud  of  barbarians,  with 
which  it  was  over-run,  divided,  and 
united  themfelves  to  lhare  its  fpoils, 
Chriftianity,  to  'foften  the  favage  man- 
ners, pafled  from  the  conquered  to  the 
conquerors,  and  was  almofl  always  in-’ 
-troduced  by  the  women. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  women, 
in  all  ages,  have  had  more  of  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  religion  which  delights  in 
making  converts,  than  the  men. 

Whether  it  is,  that  from  their  very 
weaknefs,'  they  take  fafter  hold  of  the 
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facred  opinions,  which  above  all  things, 
are  the  greateft  fupport  for  the  foul  •, 
whether  it  is,  that  their  lively  imagina- 
tions are  more  ftrongly  inflamed  by  ob- 
jedls  which  are  out  of  nature,  and  fome- 
times  out  of  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
human  reafon ; whether  it  is,  that  the 
religious  opinions  amongfl  men,  are  the 
refult  of  refieftion,  and  amongfl;  women 
the  refult  of  fenfibility ; and  fenfibility, 
we  know,  has  much  more  aflivity  than 
refledlion  : whether  it  is,  that  tliey  re- 
gard religion,  which  is  equal  to  all 
things,  as  a defence  for  them,  and  as  a 
counterpoife  to  affifl:  weaknefs  againft 
ftrength  : or  whether,  after  all,  is  it  not 
that  their  natural  defire  of  conquefl:  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  all  things,  and  that,  to 
affure  themfelves  of  their  power,  they 
are  jealous  of  exercifing  their  afcendency 
even  over  that  which  is  the  moft  free, 
over  opinions,  and  over  hearts  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  it  was 
women,  who,  aiding  religion  by  the 
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charms  of  their  fex,  placed  it  upon  ‘ 
thrones,  and, ‘by  converting  their  huf- 
bands  to  Chriftianity,  eftabliflied  the 
Chriftian  religion  over  a great  part  of 
Europe. 

It  was  thus  that  France,  England, 
Germany,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Pruflia,  and  during 
fome  time  Perfia,  received  the  Gofpel. 
Thus  it  was  that  Lombardy  and  Spain 
renounced  the  opinions  of  Arius. 

We  perceive  that  in  thefe  ages  the  re- 
ligious zeal  of  women  influenced  a 
great  part  of  the  world. 

1 fliall  not  here  repeat  the  names  of 
thefe  princefles,  inferred  in  the  annals 
of  the  barbarians,  and  repeated  flnce  by 
fo  many  panegyrifts.  It  is  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe  to  remark  what  was  the 
fpecies  of  merit  which  diftinguiflied 
them,  and  for  which  they  were  cele- 
brated in  their  age,  and  by  pofterity. 

Here  let  us  reflect  for  a moment  upon 
that  epoch,  the  invafion  of  the  barba- 
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rians,  and  obferve  the  changes  which  it 
produced  in  manners.  Perhaps  there- 
was  never  a more  fingular  revolution. 

Thefe  very  favages,  who  brought 
with  them  delblation  and  ruin,  introdu- 
ced at  the  fame  time  the  fpirit  of  gallan-  . 
try  which  to  this  day  reigns  in  Europe 
and  the  fyftem  of  regarding  women  as  . 
- fovereigns,. which  we  have  reduced  into  - 
a principle  of  honour ; this  fyftem, 
which  has  had  fo  much  influence,  has 
been  brought  to  us  from  the  borders 
of  the. Baltic  fea,  and  the  forells  of  the 
North*. 

We  may  learn  from  hiftory,  that  in 
general  all  the  northern  people  had  the 
greatefl:  refpeft  for  women  •,  the  men,, 
hardened  by  hunting  and  war,  their  on-, 
ly  occupations,  difdained  to  foften  their, 
ferocity  by  any  thing  but  love.  Their 

• This  Is  the  fyftem  which  has  in  part  formed 
our  manners,*  our  morals,*  our  focieties,  and 
which  amongft  us  has  the  greateft  influence  over 
writings  and  over  language!, 

forefl:5 
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fbrefts  were  the  fchools  of  chivalry  : the- 
women  were  the  prize  of  valour.  A 
warrior,  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of 
his  miftrefs,  went  forth  in  quell  of  glo- 
ry and  combats.  Rivalfhips  produced' 
challenges  : the  fingle  combats,  produ- 
ced by  love,  often  ftained  the  forefts  and 
the  borders  of  the  lakes  with  blood  ; and  - 
marriages,  as  well  as  quarrels,  were  de- 
cided by  the  fword. . 

We  ought  not  to  be  aftoniflied  at 
thefe  CLiftoms. . Amongft  a people  who 
were  but  little  civilized,  although  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  women  had 
naturally,  and.  mull  have  had,  great 
power. . They  reigned  even  by  the. 
ftrength  of  thofe.  whom  they  com- 
manded., 

Society  was- already  fufficiently  ella- 
bliflied  to  give  them  ideas  of  preference 
in  , love ; but  not  fufficiently  for  the 
fenfes  to  be  weakened,  and  the  imagi- 
nation worn  out  by  ufage. 
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Strong  and  favage  minds,  being  igno- 
rant of  all  thole  pleafing  ties  invented 
by  polifhed  fociety,  have  a more  lively 
fenfe  of  the  plealures  didated  by  na- 
ture. They  even  mixed  with  thefe  fen- 
timents  fomething  of  religion.  Many 
of  thefe  people,  wandering  in  their  fo- 
refts,  imagined  that  women  were  endued 
with  the  rpirit  of  prophecy,  and  an  inex- 
prefiible  fomething  of  lacred  and  divine. 

Might  not  this  be  the  effedt  of  the 
seneral  abilities  of  women,  and  the  ad- 
vantage  w’hich  their  natural  ingenuity 
gave  them  over  fierce  and  fimple  warri- 
ors *,  perhaps  alfo  thefe  barbarians, 
aftoniflied  at  the  authority  which  beauty 
held  over  ftrength,  were  tempted  to  at- 
tribute to  fomething  fupernatural,  a 
charm  which  they  could  not  account 
for 

The 

• This  idea,  that  the  Divinity  communicates- 
jtfelf  more  readily  to  women,  has  been  fpread 
very  far  over  the  earth  j the  Germans,  the  Bre- 
tons* 
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The  northern  climates  require  lefs  re- 
ferve  between  the  fexes ; and  thefe  peo- 
ple, in  overrunning  Europe,  introduced 
their  opinions  and  their  manners,  with 
their  arms  ; which  confequently  brought 
about  a revolution  in  the  modes  of  life. 
Durino;  the  invafions,  which  continued 
fuccelTively  for  four  hundred  years,  they 
were  accuflomed  to  fee  the  women  mixed 
with  the  warriors  *,  and  that  fweet  and 
timid  modefty,  which  obliges  beauty  to 
hide  itfelf  from  the  public  eye,  ceafed 
to  be  regarded  as  a duty. 


tons,  and  all  the  Scandinavians,  have  had  the 
fame  opinions.  Amongft  the  Greeks,  it  was  the 
women  who  delivered  oracles.  We  know  the 
refpefl  the  Romans  had  for  the  Sybils.  We 
know  of  the  PythonelTes  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
predidions  of  the  Egyptian  women  had  great 
credit  in  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Lallly, 
amongfl  the  greateft  part  of  favages,  every  thing 
which  had,  or  feemed  to  have,  in  it  any  thing 
fupernatural,  fuch  as  religious  ceremonies,  medi- 
cine, and  magic,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  women. 

AmongR* 
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Amongft  the  ancients,  the  retirement 
of  women  was  for  a long  time  a part  of  ' 
the  conftitution,  becaufe  the  government 
and  the  laws  were  fupported  by  the  mo- 
rals. 

In  modern  Europe,  the  monarchies  ' 
founded  by  the  Barbarians  were  every 
where  altogether  military,  and  as  every 
thing  depended  upon  force,  they  confe-  - 
quently  interefted  themfelves  little  about  : 
morals. 

The  mixture  of  the  conquerors  with  . 
a corrupt  people,  who  had  all  the  vices  > 
of  their  anceftors,  with  their  prefent  un-  - 
happinefs,  could  not  contribute  towards  - 
giving  them  virtuous  ideas.  We  there- 
fore find  that  the  people  from  the  ' 
north,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  unit- 
ed the  vices  of  the  Romans  with  the  • 
fierce  warlike  fpirit  of  barbarians. 
Chriftianity  gave  them  laws,  and  modi- 
fied, but  did  not  change  their  charadler.  . 
Religion  mixed  itfelf  with  their  cuf- 
toms,  without  altering  the  general  fpirit.  . 

Thus,  . 
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Thus,  by  degrees,  was  laid  the  foiin- 
-dation  of  new  manners,  which  gave  the 
two  fexes  a nearer  refemblance  to  each 
other,  giving  the  women  a fpecies  of 
power,  and  every  where  aflfociating  gal- 
lantry with  courage. 

It  is  a circumftance  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  almoft  at  the  fame  time, 
there  arofe  in  the  Eaft  a religion  and  a 
people,  who  eftablifned  and  confecrated 
for  ever  the  domeftic  flavery  of  women  ; 
thus  the  fame  period  in  which  their  emr 
pire  in  Europe  commenced,  deftined 
them  for  ever  to  flavery  in  Afia., 

The  fervitude  of  women,  with  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  was  extended  over 
the  Eaft  by  the  conquering  arms  of  the 
Arabs,  as  the  gallantry  of  the  North  was 
extended  over  Europe  by  the  conquefts 
of  the  Barbarians. 

The  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  already 
fprung  up  in  Europe,  and  preparing  to 
advance  its  reign  : this  political  and  mir 
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litary  inftitution  was  brought  about  by 
the  courfe  of  events,  and  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Its 
true  epoch  commenced  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

I'he  religious  and  political  inftitutions 
in  Europe,  fliaken  by  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  had  not  yet  recov'ered  any  con- 
fiftent  form  ; during  the  courfe  of  fix 
hundred  years,  every  thing  was  unfixed, 
that  is  to  fay,  every  thing  was  uncom- 
bined. The  mixture  of  Chriftianity 
with  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  barba- 
rians, occafioned  an  almoft  perpetual 
ftruggle  and  contrariety  in  the  manners. 
The  mixture  of  the  rights  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  the  rights  of  the  empire,  dif- 
tradted  the  policy  and  the  laws : the 
rights  of  the  empire,  and  the  rights  of 
the  nobility,  diftradled  the  government  : 
the  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Chriftians 
in  Europe,  clafhed  in  religion.  From 
fo  many  contrafts  arofe  confufion  and 
anarchy. 
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Chriftianity,  which  was  now  no  long- 
er in  the  time  of  its  fervour,  like  unto 
an  authority  which  had  loft  half  its 
force,  had  power  only  over  the  weaker 
paflions,  it  was  not  ftrong  enough  to 
fupprefs  the  violent  ones.  It  excited  re- 
morfe,  but  could  not  prevent  crimes. 
They  made  pilgrimages,  and  they  plun- 
dered i they  maffacred,  and  afterwards 
did  penance : robbery  and  debauchery 
mixed  themfelves  with  fuperftition. 

It  was  in  thefe  times,  that  the  idle 
and  warlike  nobles,  from  fentiments 
natural  equity,  of  religion  and  heroifm, 
ioined  to  reftleflhefsjaflbciated themfelves 
to  undertake  that  which  the  public 
ftrenath  either  did  not  do,  or  did  irnper-i 
fedily.  Tiieir  ooject  was  to  combat  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  the  Saracens  in  the 
Eaft,  the  tyrants  of  caftles  and  ftrong 
holds  in  France  and  Germany  •,  and,  in 
imitation  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  to 
fecure  fafety  to  travellers  ; but,  above 
all,  to  defend  the  honour  and  rights  of 
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the  weaker  fex,  againft  the  imperious  fex^, 
by  whom  they  were  often  opprefled  and  l 
treated  with  cruelty. 

Immediately  the  fpirit  of  a noble  and.i 
generous  gallantry  united  itfelf  with  this  ij 
inftitution.  Every  knight,  in  devoting  ,j 
himfclf  to  dangers,  fubmitted  to  the  lawi 
of  a fovereign  princefs  *,  it  was  for  her'! 
he  attacked  and  defended;  for  her  he; 
forced  caftles  and  cities  for  glory  and. 
honour  he  fhed  his  blood.  • j 

All  Europe  immediately  became  an 
immenfe  theatre,  where  the  warriors,  or-- 
namented  with  ribands  and  mottos  of 
their  miftrefles,  combated  in  the  field,, 
to  merit  the  approbation  of  beauty.... 
Then  fidelity  joined  itfelf  to  courage 
love  and  honour  were  infeparable. 

The  women,  proud  of  their  power,, 
in  guiding  the  hand  of  virtue,  were  ho-- 
noLired  by  the  great  adfions  of  their  lou- 
vers, and  parcook  of  the  glory  of  the; 
noble  paffions  which  themfclves  infpired. 
An  unworthy  choice  would  havedifgrac- 
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them.  Tendernefs  never  prefentcd 
itfelf  without  glory  j and  the  'manners 
every  where  breathed  a fomething  of 
fiercenefs,  of  heroifm,  and  fenfibility. 
Never  perhaps  did  beauty  exercife  an 
authority  fo  powerful  and  fo  gentle. 
From  hence  arofe  thofe  lafting  paffions, 
attachments  of  fuch  continuance  as  are 
to  us  inconceivable ; and,  becaufe  of 
our  lightnefs,  our  weaknefs,  our  mode 
of  running  unceafingly  after  hopes  and 
defires,  becaufe  of  our  inward  difquiet, 
which  torments  and  fatigues  us,  in  fearch 
of  agitation  without  pleafure,  and  move- 
ment without  meaning,  we  believe  them 
fo  romantic,  that  we  daily  turn  them  in- 
to ridicule  on  the  ftage,  in  our  conver- 
fations,  and  our  writings. 

But  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  thefe 
paffions  were  nourillied  by  time,  and  ir- 
ritated by  difficulties  j where  refpeft  re- 
tarded hope,  where  a lively  fenfe  of  felf- 
denial,  which  continually  facrificed  to 
honour,  ftrengthened  the  charadler  and 
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the  minds  of  the  two  fexcs  *,  giving 
more  energy  to  the  one,  and  more  eleva- 
tion to  the  other  *,  changing  the  men  in-, 
to  heroes,  and  infpiring  the  women  with 
loftinefsjNvhich  made  them  give  up  every 
thing  to  virtue. 

Such  was  the  fpiric  of  chivalry.  We 
know  that  it  has  given  rife  tO'an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  writings  in  praife 
of,  and  to  the  honour  of  women.  The 
verfes  of  the  Troubadours,  the  Italian 
fonnet,  the  plaintive  romance,  the  poems 
on  chivalry.  The  Spanifh  and  French 
romances  are  likewife  monuments  of 
the  fame  kind,  raifed  in  the  times  of 
noble  barbarifm,  and  heroifm  mixed 
with  abfurdity  and  grandeur. 

In  courts,  in  the  lifts,  at  combats, 
and  tournaments,  every  thing  regarded 
women ; and  it  was  the  fame  in  the 
writings}  for  them  only  they  writ,  for 
them  only  they  thought. 

Oft  times  the  fame  man  was  poet  and 
warrior,  who  by  turns  fung  to  his  lyre, 
5 and 


and  combated  with  his  lance,  for  the 
fair  one  whom  he  adored  *. 

The  times  and  the  manners  of  chival- 
ry, by  introducing  a paffion  for  great 
enterprizes,  adventures,  and  an  almoft 
incredible  excefs  of  heroifm,  infpired 
the  women  with  the  fame  tafte. 

In 

• All  thefe  works,  then  fo  celebrated,  are  now 
only  the  objeft  of  a vain  curiofity.  They  re- 
femble  the  ruins  of  Gothic  palaces  ; almoft  all 
of  them  have  the  fame  toundation,  and  contain 
the  fame  panegyrics.  All  the  women  were  pro- 
digies of  beauty  as  of  virtue.  Neverthelefs,  the 
different  fpirit  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were 
written,  appears  in  the  works.  Thus  thofe  of 
France  are  more  natural,  thofe  of  Italy  more 
laboured,  the  Spanilh  have  more  imagination  ; 
and  thus  it  ought  to  be.  The  natural  charafter 
in  the  firft,  is  owing  to  the  military  franknefs  of  a 
people,  accuftomed  to  light,  as  to  think  ; the  Itali- 
an works  owed  their  fineffe  to  a wit  more  exercifed 
by  a commerce  with  ftrangers,  by  the  mixture 
of  manners,  by  the  multitude  of  little  political 
interefts.  Laftly,  the  pomp  and  the  Imagination 
of  the  Spanilh  writings,  arofe  from  an  antique 

loftinefs. 


In  all  ages,  the  two  fexes  follow  and 
imitate  each  other  they  raife  and 
ftrengthen  their  minds,  or  grow  corrupt 
and  weak  together,  l^herefore  in  thofe 
days  women  were  found  in  the  armies, 
and  under  tents.  They  quitted  the 
gentle  and  tender  inclinations  of  their 
own  fex,  for  the  courage  and  occupa- 
tions of  ours. 

In  the  crufades,  the  women,  animat- 
ed by  the  double  enthufiafm  of  reli- 
gion and  valour,  gained  indulgences 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  died  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their 
lovers,  and  their  hufbands. 

loftinefs,  from  heads  exalted  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  above  all,  from  their  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs,  which  na- 
turally had  a prodigious  influence  over  the  man- 
ners, over  the  language,  over  the  manner  of 
painting  objefts,  and  even  over  the  manner  of 
feeing  them } for  if  the  genius  of  a people 
forms  a language,  the  charafter  of  the  language, 
in  its  turn,  has  influence  over  the  genius  of  the 
people. 
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In  FAirope,  women  attacked  and  de- 
fended places  *,  princelTes  were  heroins, 
they  commanded  armies,  and  gained 
victories.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Jeanne 
de  Montfort,  difputing  her  duchy  of 
Bretagne,  and  fighting  herfelf. 

Such  likewife  was  Marguerite  d* An- 
jou, adtive  and  intrepid,  general  and  fol- 
dier  ; whofe  genius  fo  long  fupported  a 
weak  hufband  : flae  made  him  conquer, 
replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  twice 
broke  his  chains  j but,  opprefled  by 
fortune  and  rebels,  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmir,  after  having  in  perfon  engag- 
ed in  twelve  battles. 

This  military  fpirit  amongfl;  the  wo- 
men, conformable  to  the  times  of  bar- 
barifm,  when  all  is  impetuous,  becaufe 
nothing  is  regulated,  and  when  every 
excefs  is  an  excefs  of  ftrength,  continu- 
ed in  Europe  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  breaking  out  from  time  to  time 
on  every  great  occafion,  and  every  tem- 
pefiuous  occurrence. 
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But  there  were  times  and  countries 
in  which  this  fpirit  particularly  fignali- 
zed  itfelf ; thus  it  was  in  the  fitth  and 
fixth  century,  the  epoch  of  d'urkifli  in- 
vafions  in  Hungary,  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Every  thing  then  combined  to  infpire 
the  women  of  thefe  countries  with  cou- 
rage. 

Firfl  the  general  fpirit  of  the  preced- 
ing  ages  j then  the  terror  which  the 
Turks  themfelves  infpired  *,  and  the 
lively  fear,  which  is  increafed  by  what- 
ever is  unknown  ; the  difference  of 
drefs,  which  ads  more  powerfully  than  is 
generally  believed  upon  the  imaginations 
of  a people  •,  the  difference  of  religion, 
from  which  arifes  a degree  of  horror  ; 
in  fliort,  the  prodigious  difference  ’of 
manners,  and,  above  all,  the  domefbic 
flavery  of  women  ; a fyftem  which,  al- 
though it  is  regarded  in  Afia  fimply  as 
a civil  and  political  inflitution,  prefent- 
ed  itfelf  to  the  women  in  Europe,  who 
were  threatened  with  it,  under  the  odi- 
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Oils  appearance  of  fervitude  and  a maf- 
ter  where  beauty  and  honour  groan- 
ed under  the  double  tyranny  of  love  and 
pride. 

All  thefe  fentiments  naturally  infpired 
in  the  women  an  intrepid  courage  of  de- 
fence, and  fometimes  even  the  courage  of 
defpaif.  This  courage  was  augmented  by 
thepower  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
promifed  eternal  rewards  for  the  facrifi- 
ces  of  a moment. 

After  confidering  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  we  ought  not  to  be  aflonifhed 
at  finding,  that  when  fome  beautiful  wo- 
men of  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus  were  fent  pri- 
foners  to  Selin,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fhut  up  in  a feraglio,  one  of  them,  pre- 
ferring death  to  fuch  a life,  conceived 
ithe  defign  of  fetting  fire  to  the  powder, 
jand,  after  having  communicated  it  to  the 
others,  put  it  in  execution  j nor  that,  in 
the  following  year,  when  a city  in  the 
•fame  ifiand  was  befieged  by  the  Turks, 
the  women  ran  in  crouds  to  mix  them- 
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fclves  with  the  foldiers,  and  fought  upon 
the  breach,  thereby  contributing  to  fave 
their  country. 

Neither  ought  we  to  be  furprifed,  that 
under  Mahomed  the  Second,  a giri  of 
the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  armed  with  the 
buckler  and  fword  of  her  father,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  Hopped  the  Turks, 
juft  as  they  w'ere  forcing  a gate,  and 
drove  them  even  to  the  waterfide.  We 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  the  Hungarian 
women  fignalized  themfelves  in  a great 
many  battles  and  fieges  againft  the 
T Lirks. 

Nor,  in  fine,  that  in  tiie  two  famous 
fieges  of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  the  women 
feconded  every  where  the  zeal  of  the 
Kmghts,  ftiewing  upon  all  occafions  the 
greatcft  relblution  *,  not  only  that  mo-  • 
mcntary  and  impetuous  courage  which , 
braves  death  ; but  the  compoled  and . 
difficult  courage,  which  bears  with  la-- 
hour  and  fatigue  in  every  inftance. 

Thisi, 
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This  epoch,  and  thefe , numerous  ex- 
amples of  courage  amongfl;  the  women, 
merit  attention  ^ but  even,  confidering 
them  only  as  revolutions  in  hiftory.  It  is 
a fingular  fpedlacle  to  fee  the  defcendents 
of  the  famous  Greeks,  in  almofl;  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  thecourfe 
of  fifteen  hundred  years,  become  Chrif- 
tians,  and  fubjecfts  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  fighting  in  their  iflands,  and 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  fea,  to  repulfe  the 
conquering  Tartars,  who  had  brought 
to  the  country  of  Homer  and  Plato,  a 
religion  eflablifhed  by  an  Arabian.  The 
Hungarian  women,  taken  with  thefe 
fame  Tartars,  do  not  prefent  a more 
fingular  fpedtacle. 

One  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
joint  fentiments  of  religion  and  honour 
which  infpired  this  courage:  thefe  being 
the  two  foLirces  which  have  in  all  times 
produced  the  mofl  extraordinary  adlions 
amongfl  women. 
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While  they  were  thus  fighting  in 
Greece,  in  Hungary,  and  the  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  there  was  another 
change  in  Italy  : Arts  and  letters  were 
revived.  This  event  produced  a new  al- 
teration in  the  ideas  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  celebrated  women. 

A general  impulfe  turned  every  mind 
towards  the  ftudy  of  languages.  There 
are  times  when  the  figns  of  ideas  pafs 
for  ideas  themfelves,  and  when  the  know- 
ledge of  words  pafles  for  inftrudion  ; as 
certain  politicians  have  believed  that  they 
fhould  enrich  themfelves  by  blowing  up 
mines. 

Languages  were  then  a fpecies  of 
enigmas,  by  underftanding  which  know- 
ledge was  to  be  acquired.  Before 
they  thought,  they  would  know  the 
hiftory  of  others’  thoughts.  Perhaps  this 
flep  is  even  neceffary  •,  for  as,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  life,  the  mind  colledls  materi- 
als for  thinking  ; fo,  in  the  infancy  of 
letters,  ideas  muft  be  colledled  fird,  to 
be  combined  afterwards  j for  it  is  al- 
ways 
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ways  memory  which  gives  aflivity  to 
imagination. 

As  words  lead  to  ideas,  the  ancient 
philofophy  confequently  revived  with 
languages.  Thole  who  had  auftere 
minds  and  inlenlible  fouls,  who  believ- 
ed that  reafon  was  the  more  reafonable 
for  being  dry  ; thole  who  let  fo  high  a 
value  upon  certain  logic  which  chained 
down  the  imagination,  as  to  negledt  the 
merit  of  choofing  for  themfelves,  and 
fixing  their  own  ideas,  preferred  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Ariftotle.  But  the  people 
of  imagination  and  enthufiafm,  who 
could  pardon  errors  for  the  fake  of 
eloquence  j thofe  who  preferred  a fpirited 
and  fublime  romance  to  dry  logic, 
and  interefting  illufions  to  argumenta- 
tive errors  ; thofe,  in  Ihort,  who  had 
fouls  upon  which  even  chimerical  ideas 
of 'perfeeflion,  of  order,  and  of  beauty, 
could  make  an  imprefiion  at  once  plea- 
fing  and  profound,  failed  not  to  prefer  . 
the  philofophy  of' Plato. 
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Arlflotleifm,  therefore,  occupied  the 
univerfities  and  the  cloifters ; Platonifin 
infpired  the  poets,  philofophers  of  fen- 
fibility,  lovers,  and  the  ladies. 

Theology,  or  the  art  of  applying  hu- 
man reafons  to  celeftial  things,  was  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  knowledge,  which  at  that 
time  engaged  attention.  It  was  in  fa- 
fhion,  and  fo  it  ought,  becaufe  it  was 
fuel  which  continually  fupplied  the  flame 
of  religious  wars  *,  it  was  a fupport  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  certain  road 
to  arrive  at  honour  •,  a great  value  was 
therefore  fet  upon  this  fcience  j and  the 
defeendents  of  the  ancient  Romans  ren- 
dered themfelves  celebrated  by  the  ftudy 
cf  facred  hiftory,  in  the  country  where 
their  anceftors  had  become  celebrated  by 
vidtories. 

After  the  times  of  confpiracies,  of 
tyrannies,  and  the  petty  wars,  it  was 
neceffary  to  fet  a great  value  upon  laws, 
Jurifprudence  was  then  cultivated  : they 
as  -yet  knew  net  enough  to  become  le- 
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' giflators  ; but  they  ftudied  the  Roman 
laws,  they  commented,  they  explained,, 
and  they  disfigured  them. 

Chivalry  now  began  to  be  extinfl  in 
Europe  •,  but  it  had  left  a tint  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry  in  the  manners,  which 
from  thence  paffed  into  the  works  of 
imagination  j it  produced  a great  many 
verfes,  which  expreffed  either  real  or  ima- 
ginary pafiions,  but  always  refpeflful  and 
tender,  changing  their  mode  according 
to  ti  e manners  of  the  country. 

Thus  in  France,  v/here  the  indolent 
nobles  paiTed  their  lives  in  combats,  they 
almofl  always  painted  love  under  the 
idea  of  conquefl  ; fo  in  Italy,  whei'e 
another  fpecies  of  ideas  reigned,  they 
continually  made  of  love  an  adoration, 
or  a worfliip. 

This  mixture  of  gallantry  and  reli- 
gion,  of  Platonifm  and  poetry,  the  fludy 
of  languages  and  the  Rudy  of  laws,  of 
ancient  philofophy  and  modern  theolo- 
gy, was  in  Italy  tiie  general  charader  of 
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all  the  illuflrious  men  of  thofe  times,  •! 
and  the  fame  charadler  prevailed  amongft 
the  women  who  then  diflinguiflied  them-  ; 
felves ; never  were  there  fo  many  ccle- 
brated  for  knowledge. 

Perhaps,  that  when  the  times  of  chi-  ■, 
valry  were  paft,  in  which  fo  many  wo-  ' 
men  had  difputed  for  the  reputation  of 
valour  with,  the  men,  they  v/cre  de- 
froLis  to  evince  the  equality  of  the  fexes  ' 
in  all  things,  by  proving  that  they  had 
underdanding  equal  to  their  courage;  and 
to  fubje6t  .ftill  more  by  their  talents,, 
thofe  whom  they  conquered  by  their 
beauty  •' 

The  1 

✓ 

• In  the  thirtenth  century,  there  was  the  '■ 
daughter  of  a Boulognois  Gentleman,  who  gave  ' 
herfelf  up  to  the  lludy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  | 
the  laws.  Ac  the  age  of  twenty-three,  (he  pro-  ,,j 
ncunced,  in  the  great  church  at  Boulogne,  a fu-  « 
ncral  oration  in  Latin  ; and  the  orator,  to  be  ad-  ^ 
mired,  had  no  need  either  of  her  youth,  or  the  V 
charms  of  her  fex.  At  twenty  fix,  Ihe  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doftor,  and  undertook  to  read  publicly  at. 

her  ’ 
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The  general  fpirit  of  this  period  is 
worthy  of  obfervation. 

We 

her  houfe  the  Inftltutions  of  Juftinian.  At  thirty, 
her  great  reputation  raifed  her  to  a profeflbr’s 
chair,  where  fhe  taught  the  Jaws  to  a prodigious 
concourfe  of  people  of  all  nations  ; Ihe  joined 
the  elegance  of  a woman  to  all  the  knowledge  of 
a man,  and  when  Ihe  fpoke  fhe  had  the  merit 
to  make  her  hearers  forget  even  her  beauty. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fame  example, 
was  renewed  in  the  fame  city. 

In  the  fifteenth,  the  fame  prodigy  appeared 
there  for  the  third  time. 

Lallly,  it  is  not  ufelefs  to  remark,  that  at  this 
prefent  time  there  is,  in  the  fame  city  of  Bou- 
logne, a philofopher’s  chair  filled  with  diftindion 
by  a woman. 

At  Venice,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  we  dillinguilh  two  celebrated  women, 
one  was  Modejia  di  Pozzo  di  Porzi,  who  compofed 
with  fuccefs  a great  number  of  poetical  works, 
ferious,  pleafant,  hiJlorical,  and  tender,  and 
fome  pallorals  which  were  afled. 

The  other  was  CaJJandre  Fidele,  one  of  the  moft 
learned  women  in  Italy,  who  writ  equally  welkin 
the  three  languages  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  , 

E 6 Dante.,. 
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We  mig-ht  then  have  fcen  women 
preaching,  and  mixing  tiiemfelves  in  co'n- 

troverfies  : 

Dante,  in  verfe  and  in  profe  ; who  poflefled  all 
the  philofophy  of  her  age,  and  the  ages  preced- 
ing ; who  by  her  graces  embellifiied  even  the- 
ology;  who  fuflained  thefifes  with  eclat,  and  many 
times  gave  public  lefTons  at  Padua  ; who  joined 
, to  her  ferious  knowledge  agreeable  talents,  par- 
ticularly mufic,  and  exalted  her  talents  by  her 
mcral".  She  received  homage  from  fovereign 
pontiffs  and  kings  ; and,  that  every  thing  relative 
to  her  might  be  fingular,  fhe  lived  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

At  Milan  we  find  a young  lady  of  the  llluftri- 
ous  houfe  of  Trivulce,  who,  while  young,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Romans, 
a great  number  of  elegant  difcourfes  before  the 
popes  and  princes.  , 

At  Veronne,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
1/otta  NogaroUa  acquired  fo  great  a reputation 
by  her  eloquence,  that  all  the  fovereigns  were 
curious  to  hear  her,  and  the  celebrated  men  to 
fee  her. 

At  Florence,  a nun  of  the  houfe  of  S/nzzi 
charmed  the  tedioufnefs  and  the  idlenefs  of  a 
tloilier,  by  her  uRe  for  letters } and,  notwith- 

Randing 
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troverfies : women  occupying  the  chairs 
of  philofophy  and  of  juftice : women 

haranguino; 

Handing  her  retirement,  was  known  by  her 
works,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  France. 

At  Naples  there  was  one  Sarrochiay  who  com- 
pofed  a famous  poem  upon  Scanderbag,  and  da- 
ring her  life  was  compared  to  Boyardo  and  to 
rafo. 

At  Rome,  Vidloirt  Colonney  Marqui/e  dePe/cairet 
who  paffionately  loved  letters,  and  fucceeded  in 
them.  While  ftill  young,  llie  bewailed  the  lofs 
of  a hulband,  who  was  a great  w'arrior,  and  paf- 
fed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  ftudy  and  melan- 
choly, celebrating,  in  the  moil  tender  poetry,  the 
hero  whom  flie  loved. 

In  obferving,  in  the  fame  age,  all  the  illuftri- 
ous  women  of  all  nations,  we  find  every  where 
the  fame  character,  and  the  fame  kind  of  ftudies. 

In  Spain  we  find  one  Ifabelle  dt  Ro/eres  preach-  ‘ 
ing  in  the  great  church  of  Barcelona  ; Hie  came 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Paul  the  Third  ; there 
fhe  converted  the  Jews  by  her  eloquence,  and 
commented  with  eclat.  Likewife  Jane  Scoff  who 
fpoke  before  the  cardinals  and  bifhops. 

One  Ifabelle  de  Cordaud,  who  was  miflrefs  of  La-  * 

tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  who,  with  beauty, 

fame. 
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haranp'uing  in  Latin  before  the  pope  : 
women  writing  in  Greek,  and  ftudying,  , 

Hebrew.  ^ 

fame,  and  riches,  had  befides  the  fancy  to  be 
a doftor,  and  took  her  degrees  in  theology. 

One  Catherine  Ribera,  in  the  fame  age,  compof- 
ed  Spanilh  poetry,  partly  devout  and  partly 
tender. 

And  one  Aloyjia  Sigea,  of  Toledo,  iHIl  more 
celebrated,  who,  befides  Latin  and  Greek,  had 
learned  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
tongues,  and  writ  a letter  in  each  of  thefe  five 
languages  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third  ; was  after- 
wards called  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  where  Ihe 
compofed  feveral  works,  and  died  young. 

In  France  we  find  a great  number  of  women, 
who,  in  the  fame  age,  had  the  fame  fort  of  me- 
rit;  and  above  all,  a duchefs  of  Retz,  who  was  c 
celebrated  even  in  Italy,  and  who  aftonilhed  the  . 
Polonois ; when  they  came  to  alk  the  Duke  of  | 
Anjou  for  their  king,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  j 
at  the  Court  a young  woman  fo  learned,  and  j 
who  fpoke  the  ancient  languages  with  fo  much  I 
purity  and  grace.  ] 

In  England  we  find  the  three  fifters  of  the  name- 
of  Seymour,  nieces  to  a queen,  and  daughters 
to  a regent,  all  three  celebrated  for  their  fcience,  | 

ancL 
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Hebrew.  Nuns  were  poets,  women  of 
the  great  world  theologians.  And  it 

came 

and  their  very  fine  Latin  verfes,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times,  were  tranflated 
in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Jane  Gray,  who  was  Queen  only  to  mount 
upon  a fcaffold,  and  who,  juft  before  her  death, 
read  the  famous  dialogue  of  Plato  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  in  Greek. 

Mary  Stuart,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
moft  learned  women  of  her  age,  who  writ  and 
fpoke  fix  languages,  compofed  very  fine  verfes  in 
French,  and,  whilft  young,  pronounced  at  the 
Court  of  France  a difcourfe  in  Latin,  wherein 
fhe  proved  that  the  ftudy  of  letters  was  becoming 
in  women. 

Laftly,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  famous 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Thomas  More,, 
whofe  learning  was  almoft  eclipfed  by  her  vir- 
tues, and  who,  after  having  attended  her  father 
in  his  prifon  with  the  moft  tender  care,  having 
confoled  him  in  his  chains,  having  very  dearly 
purchafed  the  liberty  of  rendering  him  fome  fu- 
neral honours,  having,  at  the  expence  of  gold, 
redeemed  his  head  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners, was  herfelf  accufed  of  two  crimes, 

and. 
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came  to  pafs  more  than  once,  that  young 
girls,  v;ho  had  ftudied  eloquence,  would, 
with  the  fwceteft  countenances,  and  the 
mofl  plaintive  voices  in  the  world,  go 
and  pathetically  exhort  the  pope  and  the 
kings  to  declare  war  againft  the  Turks. 

The  religious  fpirit  which  has  at  all 
times  animated  the  female  world,  now 
lliewed  itfelf  again  ; but  it  had  changed 
its  form.  By  turns  it  had  made  womerr 
martyrs,  apoftles,  and  warriors  j and  fi- 

and  put  in  chains  : one  crime  was  the  having- 
preferved  the  head  of  her  father  as  a relic,  and 
the  other  the  having  preferved  his  books  and  his 
works.  She  appeared  before  her  judges  with  in- 
trepidity; juftified  herfelf  with  that  eloquence 
which  virtue  gives  the  unfortunate  ; commanded 
admiration  and  refpe£l ; and  paffed  the  reft  of 
her  life  in  retirement,  in  melancholy  and  ftudy. 

This  is  the  charafler  of  a few  of  thofe  women 
who  in  that  epoch  fignalized  tbemfelves  in  almoft 
all  nations  ; there  were  a much  greater  number, 
particularly  In  Italy,  but  we  have  only  mentioned, 
the  nioft  celebrated. 


niflied 
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niflied  by  making  them  theologians  and 
fcholars. 

It  is  incredible  the  value  which  was 
fet  upon  the  knowledge  of  languages  ; 
aniongfb  private  peribns,  in  the  convents, 
in  the  courts,  and  even  upon  thrones, 
the  fame  fpirit  reigned  throughout.  It 
was  a fmall  matter  for  a woman  to  read 
Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  mouth  of  a 
young  Italian,  a Spanifh,  or  an  Englilh 
woman,  feemed  to  be  embellifhed  when 
fhe  repeated  Hebrew  founds,  or  pro- 
nounced  a verfe  in  Homer. 

Poetry,  fo  charming  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  fufcepiible  hearts,  was  emr 
braced  with  tranfport  by  the  women. 

It  was  a fort  of  new  and  interefting 
employment,  capable  of  flattering  felf- 
love,  and  amufing  the  underftanding. 
Perhaps,  even  the  void,  which  in  fpite  of 
themfelves,  and  without  even  iufpedling 
it,  they  found  in  barbarous  philofophy, 
and  an  unprofitable  ftudy  of  logic  and 
founds,  made  them  find  flill  more  charms 


in 
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in  an  art  which  continually  fills  the  ima- 
gination with  pi(5tures,  and  the  Toul  with 
fentiments. 

In  fhort,  many  amongfl;  them  defired 
to  acquire  almolt  every  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge, and  fome  of  them  fucceeded. 

That  which  we  have  fince  learned  to 
call  fociety,  was  then  much  lels  known  *, 
difiipation  and  luxury  certainly  had  not 
yet  introduced  the  mode  of  fitting  fix 
hours  before  a glafs  to  invent  fafhions. 
Time  muft  be  fpent  fomehow  i it  was 
employed  in  ftudy,  and  from  thence 
the  vaft  knowledge  acquired  by  wo- 
men. 

Let  us  obferve,  that  the  ambition  of  ’ 
undertaking  every  thing,  is  peculiar  to 
the  revival  of  letters  ; in  the  novelty, 
every  one  exert  their  utmoft  power,  and 
it  is  only  by  trying  our  powers  that  they 
can  be  proved.  I'he  defires,  befides, 
were  then  more  eafily  fatisfied,  as  they 
endeavoured  rather  to  know  than  to 
think  j and  the  minds  of  people  being 

more 
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more  a(5live  than  extended,  could  not 
yet  have  attained  to  the  fecrets  or  the 
profoundnefs  of  fciences ; they  muft: 
therefore  have  regarded  them  as  a depo- 
fit  contained  in  books,  and  which  me- 
mory would  make  them  perfe6t  in. 

If,  during  this  period,  the  women 
endeavoured  to  gain  all  the  knowledge 
of  men,  the  men  on  all  fides  as  ardent- 
ly employed  themfelves  in  panegyrics,  to 
render  homage  to  women. 

The  general  fpirit  of  the  times,  which 
had  before  made  gallantry  an  attendant 
upon  arms,  now  introduced  the  fame 
gallantry  into  literature.  Italy,  in  parti- 
cular, abounded  with  this  fpecies  of 
writing. 

The  firft  who  fet  the  example,  was  Boc- 
cace.  It  is  well  known  that  hepaffionately 
loved  women,  and  was  loved  by  them.  He 
compofed  in  their  honour  a work  in  Latin 
of  Illujlrious  Women.  In  it  he  ran  over  all 
fabulous  hiftory,  the  Grecian  hiftory,  the 
Roman  hiftory,  and  Sacred  hiftory.  He 

joined 
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joined  together, Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia^ 
Floria  and  Portia,  Semiramis  and  Sappho, 
,Athalia  and  Dido  *,  above  all,  he  under- 
took to  re-eftablilli  the  honour  of  Dido 
againft  Virgil.  The  panegyrift  there 
proved,  agaiijft  the  poet,  that  the  widow 
of  Sichaeus  was  never  unfaithful  to  him. 
It  is  pleafant  enough  to  fee  Boccace,  af- 
terwards, make  an  eloquent  and  vigorous 
fally  againft  Chriftiah  widows  who  mar- 
ry again.  The  author  cites  St.  Paul, 
and  comments  upon  him,  to  a young 
widow,  who,  on  account  of  her  youth, 
excufed  herfelf  for  not  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Dido.  This  little  piece,  which 
is  pleafant,  is  ferious  and  eloquent,  and, 
what  one  fhould  not  exped:,  the  moral  of 
Boccace  is  auftere. 

After  him,  more  than' twenty  writers 
fucceflively  publiflied  elogies  upon  cele- 
brated women  of  all  nations  *. 

Amongft 

* BctuJJi  tranfiated  tlie  Latin  work  of 

Boccace  upon  women  into  Italian  ; and  in  the  ar- 
dour 
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Amongft  us,  Brantome  publifhed  a 
volume  des  vies  des  Dames  illuftres  , but  I 

obferve 

dour  of  his  zeal  enriched  it  with  fifty  new  articles. 

Francois  Serdonati  found  the  work  not  yet  com- 
pleat : he  colleded  from  all  hiftories,  profane  or 
holy,  barbarous  or  not  barbarous,  all  the  known 
names  of  women  which  ftill  remained,  and  fwell- 
cd  the  colledion  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pa« 
negyrics. 

This  is  not  all ; one  Philippe  de  Bergame,  an  Au- 
^uftin  monk,  who  died  in  1518,  publilhed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a Latin  work  of  illullrioui  women. 

In  the  fixteenth  century,  another  work  upon 
illuftrious  women,  by  Julius  Ca/ar  Capucio,  fecre- 
tary  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Another  by  Charles  Pinto,in  Latin,  and  in  verfe. 

Another  by  Ludo’vico  Domenichi. 

Another  by  Jacques^Philippt  Thomajiniy  a Vene- 
tian bifhop. 

Another  by  Bernardin  Scardeoni,  canon  of 
Padaa,  upon  the  illuftrious  women  of  Padua. 

Another  by  Francois- Augujiin  della  Chie/ut  bi- 
Ihop  of  Saluces,  upon  women  celebrated  for  li- 
terature. 

Another  by  Louis-Jacobf  of  St.  Charles,  a reli- 
gious Carmelite,  upon  women  illuftrious  by  their 
works. 


In 
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obferve  that  Brantome,  like  a French 
chevalier  and  a courtier,  fpeaks  only  of 
queens  and  princefles : in  his  book  we 
find  a panegyric  upon  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  and  the  famous  Jane  of  Naples  i 
and,  in  a ftile  which  is  diffufe,  fimple, 
and  natural,  he  juftifies  thefe  two 
queens.  Fie  tells  us  that  the  firfl  was 
without  foibles,  and  the  fecond  without 
crimes.  Fie  abfolves  the  one  of  her 
lovers,  and  the  murder  of  her  hufband. 
Fie  abl'olves  the  other  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

After  Brantome,  one  FJilarian  of  Cofte, 
a monk,  publilhed  two  volumes  in  quar- 
to, of  cig  ht  hundred  pages  each,  con- 

In  the  Low  Countries,  a work  by  Mtxander 
Van-Denbujche,  upon  learned  women. 

Another  by  one  Simon  Martin,  a monk  in 
France,  upon  the  illuftrious  women  in  the  Old 
Teftament. 

Another  by  the  famous  Peter  the  monk,  under 
the  title  of  Galerie  des  femtnes  fortes. 

I do  a favour  to  many  others,  by  omitting  to 
name  them. 

taining 
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taining  panegyrics  upon  all  the  women 
of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries, 
who  had  been  diftinguiflied  either  by 
valour,  by  talents,  or  by  virtues.  But, 
like  a good  prieft,  he  only  permitted 
himfelf  to  praife  thofe  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  took  great  pains  to  avoid  faying  a 
word  about  Qiieen  Elizabeth  of  En- 
gland ; but  made  a long  and  mag- 
nificent panegyric  upon  Mary,  the  firft 
a6t  of  whofe  reign  was  the  caufing  the 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  aged  feventeen  years, 
and  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  teftament  of  the  late  King,  to 
be  put  to  death  •,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
fpace  of  the  five  years  which  fhe  reigned, 
caufed  feven  or  eight  hundred  people,  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  to  fuffer  death  for 
their  religious  opinions.  The  elogies 
of  this  monkifh  panegyrift  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  feventy. 

But  thefe  are'  few,  when  compared 

with 
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with  thofe  of  Peter  Paul  Ribera,  an 
Italian,  who  publifhed,  in  his  language, 
a work  in  titled,  'I’he  immortal  triumphs 
and  heroic  enterprises  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  women.  It<?  is  difficult,  without 
doubt,  to  find  a more  complete  col- 
lection. 

Befides  thefe  great  colleflions  of  e- 
logles  in  honour  of  illuftrious  women, 
there  were  in  Italy  a great  number  of 
writers  who  addrefled  panegyrics  to  par- 
ticular ladies. 

Never  perhaps  were  there  feen,  at  any 
one  time,  fo  many  princefTes  of  improved 
underftanding,  as  were  then  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  The  courts  of  Naples,  of 
Milan,  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  Flo- 
rence, &c.  formed  fo  many  fchools  of 
tafle,  between  which  there  was  an  emu- 
lation of  talents  and  of  glory.  The  i 
men  diftinguifhed  themfclves  in  arms,  ! 
or  by  intrigue,  the  women  by  know-  i 
ledge,  and  the  Graces.  And  there  | 

were  I 
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were  few  of  thofe  little  courts  which 
could  not  likewife  boaft  of  fome  man  of 
great  reputation  for  talents. 

In  a country  which  forms  but  one 
great  ftate,  there  is  little  improvement  of 
talents  *,  becaufe,  where  there  is  but  one  • 
capital,  one  court,  and  but  one  center 
intelligence,  the  diftant  provinces  have  ' 
neither  the  fame  activity,  nor  the  fame 
tafle.  But  in  a country  like  Italy,  di- 
vided into  a multitude  of  Hates,  where 
almoft  every  city  forms  a capital,  ge- 
nius equally  fpdngs  up  and  expands 
itfelf  every  where. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  caufes 
of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Italians. 
The  number  of  petty  Hates,  which  is 
their  misfortune  in  politics,  caufes  their 
grandeur  in  the  belles  lettres. 

All  the  men,  either  of  genius  or  of 
wit,  attached  themfelves  to  celebrated 
women,  the  ornaments  of  thofe  courts. 
And  there  were  fome  amongH  them  who 
dared  to  entertain  the  moH  lively  paf- 

F fions 
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■fions  for  great  princefles ; edceming 
conditions  by  minds,  and  believing  that 
genius  made  all  equal 
' But  others,  who  had  imagination 
rather  than  paflion,  fubilituted  for  love 
the  gallantry  of  wit,  mixing  with  it  the 
Platonic  ideas  which  then  reigned  ; and 
in  a metaphyfical  ftile,  they  addreffed  to 
thefe  ladies  rejpedlful  hymns,  under  the 
title  of  elogies  f. 

The 

• Boccace  at  the  court  of  Kaples,  and  TaiTo 
at  the  court  of  Ferrare. 

t Amongft  fo  many  elogies,  or  colleftions  of 
panegyrics  upon  women,  in  verfe,  in  profe,  in 
difeourfes,  and  in  fonnets,  the  mollfingular,  with- 
out doubt,  is  that  which  was  publUhed  at  Venice 
in  I 555>  under  the  title  of  1 he  ’Temple  of  the 
divine  Signora  Jeanne  d' Arragon,  conjiruiied  to  her 
honor  by  ali  the  grtaleft  nvits,  and  in  all  the J>rincipal 
languages  in  the  world.  This  lady,  one  of  thfr 
moft  celebrated  of  the  iixteenth  century,  and 
married  to  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Colon ne, 
was  mother  to  the  famous  Marc-Antonie  Qolonm^ 
who  fignalized  himfeif  at  the  battle  of  Lepante 
againA  the  Turks.  The  homage  of  which  we 
arc  Ipeaking,  or  the  poetic  conArudion  of  this 

temple. 
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■The  fame  fpirit,  which  In  thofe  times 

produced  fo  many  panegyrics  upon  par- 

/ 

temple,  was  ordained  to  her  by  a decree  pafled 
in  honour  of  her,  in  15551  at  Venice,  in  the 
academy  of  Duhbio/i.  Some  among  the  mem- 
bers had  before  formed  the  idea  of  this  worfhip, 
but  they  found  the  thought  too  happy,  not  to 
be  adopted  by  the  whole  body  : there  was  only 
one  difpute  ; they  doubted  whether  Jeanne  d'Ar- 
Tagon  Ihould  alone  have  the  honors  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  whether  they  fhould  aflbeiate  In  her  divi- 
nity the  Marqui/e  de  Guajt,  her  filler,  who  wai 
not  lefs  celebrated.  But  they  judged,  perhaps, 
that  two  divinities,  two  fovereigns,  and  two 
women,  do  not  love  to  find  themfelves  together. 
Therefore,  after  grave  deliberation,  the  aca- 
demy determined,  that  the  Marqui/e  de  Guajt 
ihould  have  her  altars  apart,  and  that  Jeanne 
d'Arragon,  her  filler,  Ihould  remain  the  only  and 
exclufive  proprietor  of  hers.  They  proceeded 
then  to  ereft  the  temple;  and  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  Spanilh,  Sclavonic,  Polonefe, 
Hungarian,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  &c.  languages, 
were  employed  in  the  conllruflion  of  this  monu- 
ment; one  of  the  moll  fingular,  undoubtedly, 
that  gallantry  has  ever  raifed  in  honor  of  fe- 
nale  merit. 
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ticular  women,  gave  birtli  to  a multi- 
<ude  of  books  upon  the  merit  of  the  fex 
in  general,  and  the  important  queftion 
of  the  equality  or  pre-eminence  of  the 
tv/o  fexes. 

The  chief,  and  one  of  the  firfl:  authors 
of  this  confpiracy,  was  the  much-cele- 
brated Ccrnelius  Agrippa,  who  was 
born  in  Cologne  in  14.86 : he  ftudied  all 
the  fciences,  travelled  over  all  countries, 
embraced  all  fituations  : he  carried  arms 
with  diftin6lion,  was  afterwards  a theo- 
k)o-ian,  a dodtor  of  laws,  a dodlor  of 
medicine : he  commented  upon  the 
epiftles  of  St.  Paul  in  England,  gave 
leffons  upon  the  philofopher’s  ftone  at 
Turin,  upon  theology  at  Pavia,  prac- 
tifed  medicine  in  Switzerland  : was  at- 
tached fucceffively  to  three  or  four 
princes  and  princeffes,  and  was  thereby 
more  unhappy  : was  unjuftly  accufed, 
and  pleaded  his  caufe  with  courage : 
was  twice  put  in  irons,  and  always 
wandering,  becaufe  he  fulFered  himfelf 

to 
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to  be  led  by  a lively  and  ungoverned 
imagination,  and  becaiife  he  was  inca- 
pable of  being  free,  or  of  being  a (lave, 
as  he  neither  had  the  courage  .to  bear 
poverty,  or  to  fubmit  to  dependence. 
Having  by  turns  excited  pity,  admi- 
ration, and  hatred,  he  died  in  France, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  having 
gained  a great  reputation,  and  fuffered  as- 
great  misfortunes. 

It  was  in  1509,  that  he  publifhed  his* 
treatile  upon  fuperior  excellence  of  wO'- 
men  over  men.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
at  that  time  his  intereft  to  pleafe  the  fa- 
mous Margaret  of  Auftria,  who  go- 
verned the  Low  Countries  •,  what  a pity  . 
that  fo  fmall  a circumftance  Ihould  be 
connedted  with  fo  fine  a caufe ! His 
book  is  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  and 
in  each  chapter  he  demonftrates  the  fu- 
periority  of  women,  by  proofs  theo- 
logical, phyfical,  hiftorical,  cabaliftical 
and  moral.  He  fupported  his  fyftem 
by  cpiotations  out  of  holy  writ,  out  of 
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fables,  hiftorics,  and  the  poets  : he 
fearched  civil  and  canonical  laws,  quoted 
much,  reafoned  little,  and  hniHied  bjr 
protefting,  that  it  was  not  any  human  In- 
tcreft,  but  duty,  which  induced  him  to 
write,  bccaufe  that  all  men  who  know 
the  truth  ougiit  to  reveal  it,  and  that  at 
that  time  filence  would  have  been  a 
crime. 

The  Italians,  when  they  read  this 
work,  mufi;  have  regarded  it  as  a theft, 

- which  a German  had  made  from  the  au- 
thors of  their  country.  But  if  he  did  not. 
obtain  the  credit  of  invention,  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  he  made  himfelf; 

The  Cardinal  Pompee  Colonne,  Por- 
tio,  Londo,  Dominichie,  Maggio,  Ber- 
nardo Spina,  and  a great  many  others, 
all  writ  upon  the  perfedtion  of  womeni 

But  the  rnoft  fingular  work  of  this 
fort,  is  that  of  Rufcelli ; it  appeared  at 
\’'cnicc  in  1552.  Rufcelli  came  after  alf 
tliofe  I have  mentioned,  and,  being  dif- 
' fatisfied. 
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/arisfied,  it  fee'msjwith  the  manner  in  which 
all  before  him  had  fupported  a truth  To 
evident,  he  imagined  new  proofs,  alTur- 
ing  himfelf  that  hereafter  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  any  one  to  doubt.  After 
he  had  copied  and  criticifed  Agrippa,  he 
turned  himfelf  to  fublime  fpeculations, 
and  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  contemi- 
plation  of  beauty  alone  could  render 
man  happy  upon  earth,  and  rahe  him 
to  tfte  contemplation  of  God  himfelf. 
Such  is  the  refulc  and  general  tenden- 
cy of  his  book  ^ but  that  which  I know 
not  how  to  deferibe,  is  the  impreflion 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  in  read- 
ino:,  from  a continual  mixture  of  Fla- 
tonifm  and  theology  *,  the  name  of  God 
every  where  mixed  with  the  names  of 
women,  Mofes  by  the  fide  of  Petrarch 
and  Dante,  and  in  the  fame  page,  and 
almoft  in  the  fame  line,  citations  frora^ 
Boccace  and  Saint  Auguftine,  from  Ho- 
mer and  Saint  John. 
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Nothing,  according  to  my  tafte,  can 
more  ftrongly  paint  the  fpirit  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  in  Italy  in  particular, 
nor  more  fully  fliow  with  what  good 
faith  they  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,, 
at  the  fame  time,  lovers,  devotees, 
Chrillians,  Pagans,  theologians,  and 
philofophers. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  proper  that  this  fan- 
taftical  mixture  Hiould  appear,,  in  a couiji; 
try  where  one  often  finds  the  ruins  of  an. 
ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by 
the  fide  of  a church,  a ftatue  of  Saint 
Peter  upon  one  of  Trajan’s  columns, 
and  Madonas  by  the  fide^  of  Apollo. 

It  feems,  that  even  after  Rufcelli  there 
were  ftill  fome  incredulous  people  to 
perfuade,  and  that  every  body  was  not 
yet  converted  ; for  we  find  ftill  many 
books,  Italian,  Spanilfi,  and  French, 
upon  the  fame  fubjefl  *. 

It 

• In  I593>  there  appeared  one  by  a celebrated 
Venetian  lady  whom  I have  already  quoted  (Mo- 

deila 
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It  muft  be  confeffed  with  truth,  that 
iMTiOngll;  this  great  number  of  works, 

there 

defta  di  Pdzzo  di  Forzi)  flie  there  maintained  the: 
fuperiority  of  her  own  fex  over  ours.  Her' 
work  had  the  greateft  fuccefs ; and,  unfortunately 
for  her,  that  which  perhaps  aflifted,  was  that 
they  could  praife  her  without  fear.  She  died 
juft  as  the  work  appeared.  Befides  this  reafon 
for  praifing  her,  men  always  fee  with  pleafure 
thefe  fort  of  works  by  women.  Pride,  which 
calculates  every  thing,  makes  them  regard  as  a 
proof  of  their  advantages,  the  eiforts  which  are 
made  to  combat  them-. 

In  the  feventeenth  century,  another  Venetian- 
lady  (Lucrece  Marinella)  fupported  the  fame 
caufe.  Her  work  is  entitled,  Nohlene/s  and 
the  Excellence  of  Womens  ^ith  the  DefeSls  and  the 
Imperfeilions  of  Men.  The  men,  in  rcfpefl  to 
her  at  leaft,  had  not  the  fault  of  being  unjuft  ; 
and  fhe  had  all  the  fuccefs  which  beauty  gives  to. 
wit. 

In  1628,  tliere  was  another  work  in  Italian,. 
upon  the  Dignities  of  IVomen  ; for  this'  time  the 
author  was  a man  : it  was  Chriftophe  Bron%ini, 
His  work  is  in  dialogues,  and  divided  by -days,- 
One  may  conceive,  by  the  extent  of  his  plan,  how 

P-  S rich.i 
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there  are  very  few  which  are  worthy  to 
Idc  read  ; and  that  there  is  not  one  in 

which 

rich  the  fubjed  appeared  to  him  : he  divided  it 
into  twenty-four  days;  the  eighth,  which  turns 
upon  marriage,  has  alone  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pages.  Bronzhti,  in  praifing  women,  does 
not^  determine  their  rank,  and  leaves  undecided 
the  difpute  between  the  two  fexes.  - 

But  in  1650,  there  appeared  a book  in  which 
the  difpute  was  decided  clearly  ; the  work  was 
intitled.  Woman  better  than  Man.  Paradox  by 
yac/jues  del  Pazxa,  I cannot  fay,  however,  whe- 
ther the  women  ought  to  be  much  flattered  by 
the  word  paradox. 

In  Spain,  a man  of  the  name  of  John  de  Spl- 
nofa,  made,  in  the  flxteenth  century,,  a dialogue 
and  panegyric  upon  women.  One  may  be- 
lieve that  he  praifed  them  with  all  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  country,  and  all  the  majelly  of  his 
languager 

In  France  we  have  a very  ancient  work  upon 
the  merits  of  women  ; it  was  trarflated  into  La^ 
tin,  to  give  it  the  gteater  range.  7'he  Italians 
themfelves  have  adopted  It ; a.nd  it  was  tranflated 
into  their  tongue  by  Fineent  Calmera* 
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which  the  queftion  propofed  is  treated 
of.  They  have  every  where  given  au- 
thorities 

The  French  women  were  not  lefs  zealous  to  ^ 
fupport  the  honor  of  the  fex  than  the  Italians. 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  firft  wife  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was,  by  turns,  a devotee 
and  a woman  of  gallantry,  and  more  celebrated, 
as  we  knQiw,''for  her  wit  than  her  morals,  under- 
took to  prove,  in  a work  in  form  of  a letter^. 
that  'woma?!  is  much  fuperior  to  matt, 

MademoifelU  de  Gournay,  who  was  worthy  t0‘ 
have  been  adopted  by  Montaigne,  writ  alfo  in  fa- 
vour of  her  fex  ; but,  more  modeft,  or  lefs  hardy, 
file  fet  bounds  to  her  pretenAons,  and  contented 
herfelf  with  equality. 

Even  this'modefty  could  not  procure  it  the  ap- 
probation of  Madame  Seturman,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  Cologne,  and  had  in  her  time  a prodi- 
gious r-rputation,  becaufe  (he  excelled  in  all  the. 
arts,  was  a painter,  a mufician,  a graver,  a 
fculptor,  a phi'ofopher,  a geometrician,  and 
a'  theologian,  aud  had  befide  the  merit  of  un- 
derfianding  and  fpeakihg  nine  different  langua- 
ges. After  llie  had  read  this  work  of  MadmoijsUt 
ie  Gournayt  ia  honor  of  her  fex,  fhe  ponfelfeJ  , 
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tliorities  in  the  place  of  reafonings,  even-' 
when  they  fpeak  of  women  j but  in  thiss’ 

‘ cafe, 

tiiatfhe  could  not,  and  dare  not;  approve  of  all , 

it. 

In  1643  there  was  publilhed  at  Paris  another 
work,  under  the  title  of  The  Generous  Woman  ; nvho' 
Jheixs  that  her  Sex  is  more  noble,  more  politic,  more  • 
'valiant,  more  learned,  more  'virtuous,  and  more » 
(Economical,  than  the  Male  Sex. 

In  1673,  there  appeared  another  work,  inti-, 
led,  The  Itlujirious  Women ; 'where  bj good  and Jlrong . 
eafins  it  is  proved  that  Women  furpajs  Men. 

In  1673,  another  work,  intitled,  The  Equality- 
cf  the  t'wo  Sixes,  a Philofophic  and  Moral  Di/-^ 
(curfe,  in  'ivhich  one  fees  the.  importance  of.  getting, 
rid  of  one’s  prejudices. 

In  1675,  the  fame  author  refuted  himfelf,  iln-. 
der  another  name,  and  publifhed  a treatife  upon, 
the  Excellency  of  Men,  againft  the  Equality  of  the.,< 
Sexes ; but  one  may  fee  that  he  refuted  himfelf 
gently,  and  that  he  feared  to  have  reafon  againft: 
himfelf. 

In  1691,  there  appeared  a third  edition  of  this 
work,  which  had  fome  degree  offuccefs. 

In  the  fame  century,  there  was  one  Mademoi-,.  . 
fvAV  Romicu,  of  a family  of  Languedoc,  who . 

again  t 
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oafcj  as  in  many  others-,  twenty  citations: 
hav.e  lefs  weight  than  one  reafon. 

It  feems-,  that:  in  order  to  determine* 
this  grand  queftion  of  felf-love,  and  of 
rivalfhip  between  the  fexes,  it  is  necef-. 
lary  to  examine  the  ftrength  and  the- 
weaknefs  of*  organs,  and  the  fpecies  of 
education  which  each  fex  is  fufceptible 
of  j for  what  end  nature  formed  them 
how/far  it-is  poffible  to  correfl  or  change,^ 
and  what  is  gained  or  loft  by  departing 
from  themfelves  *,  and,  laftly,  the  inevi- 
table and  forcible  effefl  which  the  diffe- 
rence of  duties,  of  occupations,  and  oF 
manners,  naturally  produce  in  the  under- 

( 

again  refumed  the  fubjcft  of  the  fuperlorlty  of' 
females,  and  attempted. to. eftablilh  it  by  good; 
proofs. 

In  (hort,  this  opinion,  or  this  dlfpute,  produced  - 
a.fort  of  literary  war  amongft  writers  who  were  in 
other  refpefts  pretty  obfcure ; it  gave  rife  to 
works,  to  anfwers,  and  replies,  which  are  at  this 
time  equally  unknown,. 
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landing,  the  mind,  and  the  character  of, 
the  two  fexes. 

When  we  fpeak  of  talents  and  under- 
(landing,  it  is  ncecfiary  to  diflinguifli 
between  the  philofophical  judgment 
which  meditates  and  difcerns,  the 
flrength  of  memory  which  colledls,  the 
lively  imagination  which  creates,  and  the 
political  or  moral  knowledge  which  go- 
verns. 

We  ought  afterwards  to  obferve  in 
what  degree  each  of  thefe  four  fpecies 
of  merit  are  attainable  by  women.  Whe- 
ther the  natural  weaknefs  of  their  or- 
gans, from  which  their  beauty  refults  *, 
the  inquietude  of  their  chara<5ler,  caufed 
by  their  imagination  ; the  multitude  and 
variety  of  their  fenfations,  which  make 
a part  of  their  graces  can  permit  them 
to  have  that  ilrong  and  continued  atten- 
tion which  is  necefiary  to  coiwbine  and 
connect  a lung  train  of  ideas  •,  an  atten- 
tion capable  of  abolifhing  all  other  ob- 
jects to  fee  only  one,  and  to  fee  that  one 
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entirely  *,  an  attention,  which  out  of  one 
idea  can  raife  up  a croud,  all  conneaed 
ivitk  the  firft  ; or  out  of  a great  num- 
ber of  fcattered  ideas,  extrad  one  pri- 
mitive and  vaft  idea  which  refembles 
them  all. 

This  degree  of  underftanding  is  rare 
even  amongft  men  *,  I know  it ; hut  ftill 
there  are  numbers  of  great  men  who 
have  poiTefTcd  it.  Thefe  are  men,  who 
being  raifed  to  the  very  heighth  of 
human  nature,  that  they  might  look 
down  and  examine  Nature’s  laws,  have 
fhewed  to  the  foul  the  fource  of  its  ideas, 
ahigned  to  reafon  its  bounds,  to  motion 
its  laws,  to  the  univerfe  its  courie  , they 
have  created  Iciences,  in  creating  piin- 
ciples,  and  aggrandized  the  human  mind, 
by  cultivating  their  own.  If  not  one 
woman  has  ever  raifed  herfelf  to  a level 
with  thefe  great  men,  is  it  the  fault  of 
education  or  of  nature  ? 

Defcartes,  injured  by  envy,  but  ad- 
mired by  two  princeifes,  boafted  of  the 
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pHilofophic  fpiric  of  women.  I dare  not? 
believe  that  his  gratitude  induced  him' 
to  acquit  himfelf  towards  beauty  by  a. 
known  error. 

Without  doubt  he  found  in  Elizabeth; 
and  in  Chriftina,  that  docility,  which  led 
them  to  take  honor  to  tbemfelves  from 
liftening  to  a great  man  *,  and  to- think 
that  they  partook  of  his  genius,  by  fol- 
lowing the  train  of  his  ideas.  Perhaps 
likewife  he  even  found  in  women  clear- 
nefs,  order,  and  method  •,  but  did  he 
find  alfo  the  bafis  of  philofophy,  did 
he  find  that  they  knew  how  to  doubt  ? 

Their  penetrating  and  rapid  wit  glances 
itfelf  and  rcpofes,  making  more  fallies 
than  efforts.  T hat  which  they  cannot 
comprehend  in  one  inftant,  they  either 
never  comprehend,  or  they  difdain,  or 
they  defpair  of-  ever  comprehending. 

It  Ihould  therefore  be  lei's  wonderful 
that  women  have  not  that  obftinate  per- 
feverance,  which  alone  inveftigates  and 
difeovers  great  truths. 
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Imagination  Teems  to  be  much  more 
naturally  their  talent.  One  obferves, 
that  there  is  in  the  imagination,  of  wo- 
men fomething  inexprefTibly  fingular 
and  extraordinary ; every  thing  flrikes 
them,  every  circumftance  imprints  it- 
lelf  with  vivacity  j their  lively  minds 
run  over  every  objeft,  and  retain  the 
images.  Imperceptible  powers,  fecret 
lines,  rapidly  tranfmit  to  them  all  thefe 
imprefiions. 

The  real  world  does  not  fuffice  them  5 
they  love  to  create  for  themfelves  an  ima- 
ginary world  j they  people  it,  they  em- 
belliih  it ; fpedtres,  enchantments,  pro- 
digies, all  which  belong  to  the  extraor- 
dinaries of  nature  are  their  works,  and 
their  delight.  .They  enjoy  even  their 
terrors ; their  louls  exalt  themfelves, 
and  their  genius  is  almoft  always  border- 
ing upon  enthufiafm. 

But  let  us  fee  how  far  this  imagination, 
were  it  applied  to  arts,  could  affift  them 

in 
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in  the  talent  of  creating  and  defcribing ; 
whether  they  can  have  an  imagination  as 
ftrong  as  they  have  quick  and  lively ; whe- 
ther their  ftile  is  rot  neceflarily  tin<5lured 
with  their  occupations,  their  taftes,  their 
pleafures,  and  even  with  their  foibles  ; I 
fhould  alio  afk  if  their  more  delicate 
fibres  mull  not  fear  the  fatigue  of  ftrong 
fenfations,  and  make  them  feek  the 
fweets  which  would  give  them  repofe. 

Man  being  always  a(5bive,  is  expofed 
to  tempefts.  The  imagination  of  a poet 
nourifhcs  itfelf  upon  the  fummdt  of  a 
mountain  v on  the  borders  of  a volcano  ; 
upon  the  ocean  ; in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
or  in  the  midfi;  of  ruins  ; and  never 
does  he  delight  in  tender  and  voluptu- 
ous ideas,  until  he  has  experienced  the 
great  ihocks  which  agitate  them. 

But  women,  by  their  foft  and  feden- 
tary  life,  experiencing  lefs  the  contraft 
of  iweet  and  terrible,  can  they  feel  and 
paint  even  that  which  is  agreeable,  like 
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thofc  who  are  thrown  into  contrary  fitu- 
ations,  and  pafs  rapidly  from  one  fenfa- 
tion  to  another  ? Perhaps  even  from  the 
habit  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  moment,  'which  with 
them  is  very  ftrong,  they  muft  naturally 
have  in  their  minds  more  images  than- 
pidlures.  Perhaps  their  imagination, 
though  lively,  rcfembles  a mirror  which 
reflects  every  thing,  but  creates  nothing. 

Of  all  the  paiTions,  love,  without 
doubt,  is  that  which  women  feel,  and 
which  they  experience  the  moft  j they 
experience  the  other  paflions  but  weakly, 
and  by  chance : but  love  belongs  to 
them  v it  is  the  charm  and  the  intereft  of 
their  life,  tlieir  very  foul  j they  ought 
then  to  fucceed  in  painting  it. 

But  can  they,  like  the  author  of  An-' 
dromaca  and  of  Phedre,  or  like  the  au- 
thor of  Zaire,  (hew  the  tranfports  of  a 
troubled  heart,  in  which  arc  blended 
fury  and  love,  which  is  now  impetuous, 
«ow  tender,  which  foftens  and  irritates 
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itfelf  by  turns,  which  fheds  blood,  and 
which  in  the  end  facrifices  itfelf  ? Can 
they  paint  its  changes,  its  furies,  its 
rage  ? Surely  no : and  it  is  nature  itfelf 
which  prevents  them.  For  nature  has 
given  to  one  fex  the  audacity  of  de- 
fires,  and  the  right  to  attack  •,  to  the 
other  defence,  and  fuch  timid  defires  as 
attradt  in  refilling.  In  the  one  fex  love 
is  a conquelt,  in  the  other  a facrifice. 

It  mull  therefore  generally  happen, 
that  the  women  of  all  countries,  and  in 
all  ages,  know  better  how  to  paint  a de- 
licate and  tender  fentiment,  than  a vio- 
lent and  terrible  pafliOn. 

And  befides,  by  their  duty,  by  the 
referve  of  their  fex,  by  the  defire  of  a 
certain  grace  which  foftens  all  their  ex- 
preflions,  they  are  obliged  always  to 
hide  a part  of  their  fentiments  ; and 
mull  not  the  conftant  rellraint  which 
thefe  fentiments  are  kept  under,  by  de- 
grees weaken  the  fentiments  themfelves, 
and  caufe  them,  to  have  lefs  energy  than  = 
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the  fentiments  of  men,  who,  always  au- 
dacious and  violent  with  impunity,  give 
to  their  paffions  what  degree  of  loud- 
nefs  they  pleafe,  and  ftrengthen  them  Hill 
more  by  proclaiming  them  ? A tempo- 
rary conftraint  inflames  the  palTions,  a 
durable  conftraint  deadens  or  extinguifti- 
es  them. 

Tn  refpeft  to  the  ability  of  arranging 
fadts  and  ideas  in  the  memory,  fo  as  to 
find  them  upon  occaflon,  as  it  depends 
very  much  upon  habit  and  method,  I 
fee  no  reafon  why  the  two  fexes  may 
not  equally  fucceed  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  muft  ftill  farther  ex- 
amine, whether  women  are  not  fooner 
difgufted  with  the  excefs  of  labour, 
which  is  neceflTary  in  order  to  the  acquir- 
ing the  quantity  of  materials  from  which 
erudition  refults.  From  this  enquiry 
will  it  not  appear,  that  their  impatience, 
and  the  defire  of  change  which  naturally 
belongs  to  fugitive  and  rapid  impref* 
ftons,  muft  prevent  them  from  follow- 
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ing  the  fame  fpecies  of  ftudy  for  fuch 
a number  of  years  as  is  neceflary  for 
the  acquiring  profound  and  vaft  know- 
ledge ? 

Wc  know  that  there  are  qualities  of 
wit,  which  prevent  intenfe  application  ; 
it  cannot  be  the  fame  hand  which  po- 
lifhes  the  diamond,  and  which  works 
the  mine.  , 

I now  come  to  a more  important  ob- 
jeeb,  the  political  or  moral  abilities, 
which  confift  in  the  direftion  of  one’s  felf 
or  others.  In  order  to  weigh,  upon  this 
fubje(5t,  the  advantages  or  difad  van  cages 
peculiar  to  each  fex,  it  is  neceflary  to 
diftinguifh  between  the  ufe  of  thefe 
abilities  in  fociety,  and  their  ufe  in  go- 
vernment. 

In  fociety,  the  double  interefl:  of  ex- 
tending and  preferving  power,  keeps 
women  conftantly  employed  in  obferv- 
ing.  From  hence  they  ought  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
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be  able  to  develop  and  perceive  all  the 
foldings  of  felf-love,  the  fecrct  foibles, 
the  falfe  modefty,  and  the  falfe  gran- 
deur ; what  a man  is,  and  what  he  would 
be ; the  qualities  which  he  difcovers 
juerely  by  a defire  of  concealing  them : 
his  efteem  marked  in  his  fatires,  and 
byh  is  fatires  themfelves. 

They  muft  fcrutinize  and  know  cha- 
ra6tcrs  i they  muft  diftinguifli  the  calm 
pride,  which  is  fimply  confined  to  the 
owner  j the  impetuous  and  unruly  pride, 
which  irritates  and  difcovers  itfelf  ♦,  the 
vain  fenfibility,  the  tender  fenfibility, 
the  warm  fenfibility  under  a coldnefs  of 
manners  •,  the  lightnefs  of  pretenfion, 
and  that  which  is  in  the  heart. 

The  diffidence  which  is  born  with  the 
charafter,  the  diffidence  of  worthlelT- 
nefs,  the  diffidence  of  unhappinefs,  the 
diffidence  of  the  underftandino;  : in 
ftiort,  every  fentiment,  and  every  fhade 
of  every  fentiment. 
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As  they  fet  a great  value  upon  opi- 
nion, they  mufl;  very  attentively  confi- 
der  what  it  is  which  gives  rife  to  opi- 
nion j what  it  is  which  deflroys  or  con- 
firms it.  7'hey  miift  know  how  to  di- 
rect, without  feeming  to  intend  it ; how 
they  may  conceal  even  this  art,  when  it 
is  once  found  out;  the  value  which  is 
fet  upon  it  by  all  thofe  amongfi:  whom 
they  live,  and  how  far  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  them  in  governing. 

In  their  commerce  with  the  world, 
they  know  the  great  effefts  which  are 
produced  by  little  paflions  : they  have 
the  art  to  impofe  upon  fome,  by  feeming 
to  know  them ; to  keep  others  at  a dif- 
tance,  by  (hewing  that  they  are  far  from 
even  fufpe6ling  them  : they  know  how 
to  forge  chains,  by  giving  praifes  which 
are  merited  ; they  know  how  to  raife  a 
blufh,  by  giving  praifes  which  are  not 
merited. 

All  this  is  the  fine  and  delicate  know- 
ledge which  ferves  the  fex  for  leading- 
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firings  by  which  to  condufl  men.'  So- 
ciety is  to  them  a harpfichord,  every 
key  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted 
with,  and  they  know  beforehand  what 
found  each  touch  will  produce. 

But  man,  impetuous  and  free,  fup- 
plying  the  want  of  addrefs  by  ftrength, 
and  confequently  being  lefs  interefled  to 
obferve  *,  hurried  away,  befides,  by  the 
neceflity  of  continual  action,  cannot 
without  difficulty  acquire  that  abun- 
dance of  minute  knowledge  in  moral 
things,  the  application  of  which  occurs 
every  inflant ; their  calculations  for  fo- 
ciety  muft  therefore  be  lefs  quick,  and 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  fure. 

Let  us  at  lafl  take  a comparative  view 
of  the  fpecies  of  underflanding,  in  the 
two  fexes,  which  is  applicable  to  govern- 
ment. 

In  fociety,  women  govern  men  by 
their  paffions,  and  the  fmallefl  fprings 
have  fometimes  the  greatefl;  effeds. 
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But  in  the  government  of  dates,  it  is 
by  grand  views,  by  the  choice  of  prin- 
ciples, above  all,  by  diftinguifhing  and 
employing  great  talents,  that  they  can 
obtain  fuccefs.  It  is  there  that,  fo  far 
from  foibles  being  ufeful,  they  ought  to 
be  feared  j there  they  ought  to  raife  men 
above  themfelves,  in  the  room  of  lower- 
ing their  genius. 

Alfo,  in  fociety,  the  art  of  governing 
confifts  in  flattering  charatders  j on  the 
contrary,  the  art  of  adminiftration  al- 
mofl:  always  confifts  in  combating  them. 

Even  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  is  neceffary  in  the  two  fituations, 
is  not  the  fame : in  the  one  they  mu  ft 
know  men  by  their  weaknefs,  and  in  the 
other  by  their  ftrength  : in  the  one  they 
draw  forriidefedts  for  little  ends,  in  the 
other  they  ought  to  difeover  the  great 
qualities  which  belong  even  to  thefe  de- 
fers themfelves. 

In  ftiort,  in  the  one  fituation  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  fearch  the  little  corners  in  a 
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great  charadler  in  the  other,  to  be  able 
to  difcover  great  qualities  wherever  they 
are,  even  in  thofe  who  have  not  yet 
fliewn  them  ; for  there  are  fouls  incapa- 
ble of  a<51:ing  but  upon  great  occafions. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  this  fpc- 
cies  of  underllanding  and  obfervadon. 
belongs  equally  to  the  two  fexes. 

I know  that  there  are  women  who 
have  reigned,  and  women  who  ftill  reign 
with  eclat.  Chriftina  in  Sweden,  Ifa- 
bel  of  Caftille  in  Spain,  and  Elizabeth 
in  England,  have  each  of  them  merited 
the  efteem  of  their  age  and  of  poitc-. 
rity. 

We  faw,  in  the  year  1741,  a princefs 
whom  we  admired,  whilft  we  fought 
againft  her,  defending  the  empire  with 
equal  genius  and  courage;  and  we  at 
this  day  fee  the  Ottoman  empire  made  to 
tremble  by  a woman.  But  in  general 
queftions  we  muft  guard  againft  taking- 
inftances  for  rules,  and  obferve.  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 
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It  behoves  us  to  examine  whether  wo- 
men, who,  according  to  the  mode  of  fo- 
ciety,  neither  are,  nor  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  fo' often  in  acflion  as  men, 
can  fo  well  judge  of  talents,  the  em- 
ployments thofe  talents  are  adapted  to, 
their  ufe  and  their  bounds  ; whether 
great  views,  and  the  application  of  great 
principles,  with  the  habit  of  perceiving 
confequences  with  the  glance  of  an  eye, 
are  compatible  with  their  wandering 
imagination,  and  with  minds  fo  little 
accullomed  to  generalifing  their  ideas. 
All  this,  however,  is  neceffary  to  form 
the  chara(5ler  which  governs.  It  is  the 
vigour  of  the  foul  which  gives  adlivity 
to  genius,  which  extends  and  which 
ftrengthens  political  ideas  ; but  this  cha*- 
radter  can  hardly  be  formed  but  by 
great  commotions,  great  hopes,  and 
great  fears,  and  the  necefTity  of  difco- 
vering  itfelf  incefiantly  in  adlion. 

Is  it  not  in  general  the  charader  of 
women,  that  their  minds  are  more  plea- 
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fing  than  ftrong  ? Does  not  the  rapidity 
of  their  imagination,  which  fometimes 
makes  affedlion  go  before  thought,  ren- 
der them,  in  the  choice  of  men,  more 
fufcepcible  both  of  prejudice,  and  of 
error  ? 

In  fine,  fhould  one  calumniate  them  . 
much,  ihould  one  even  rifle  their  dif- 
pleafure,  if  one  dared  to  tell  them,  that 
in  the  diftribution  at  their  efleem  they 
ought  to  fet  a little  too  much  value  upon 
agreeablenefs,  and  to  believe  that  an 
amiable  man  mufl;  more  readily  be  a great 
one  ? 

This  is  perhaps  the  defeifb  with  which 
one  may  juftly  reproach  Elizabeth  : the 
tafte  of  her  fex  penetrated  iJ'elf  through 
the  cares  of  a throne,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  her  character.  One  is  forty,  in  cer- 
tain inftances,  to  fee  little  weaknefles 
mix  themfclves  with  the  views  of  great 
fouls.  Perhaps  if  Mary  Stuart  had 
been  lefs  beautiful,  her  rival  had  been 
kfs  barbarous. 
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'A  fondnefs  for  coquetry,  as  we  arc 
well  affured,  gave  to  Elizabeth  favour- 
ites, whom  fhe  judged  of  more  as  a 
woman  than  as  a fcvereign.  She  too 
eafily  believed  that  the  art  of  pleafing 
her  conftituted  genius. 

This  queen,  fo  famous  and  fo  much 
honoured,  exercifed  over  the  Englifh  an 
almoft  abfolute  power  ; which  perhaps  is 
not  very  furprifing,  for  in  general  wo- 
men upon  the  throne  are  more  inclined 
to  dcfpotifm,  and  more  angry  at  bounds 
to  their  authority  than  men. 

The  fex  to  whom  nature  has  afligned 
power  by  giving  ftrength,  have  a cer- 
tain -conhdence,  which  raifes  them  in 
their  own  eyes  •,  they  have  no  occafion  to- 
atteft  to  themfelves  the  power  of  which 
they  are  fure.  But  weaknefsj  finding 
itfelf  aftonifhcd  at  the  power  it  poflefles, 
precipitates  this  power  on  all  Tides,  to 
afTure  itfelf  of  it. 

Great  men  have  perhaps  more  of  that 
kir.d  ot  defpotifm  which  belongs  to  lofty 
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ideas  j and  women  of  high  rank,  more 
of  the  defpotifm  which  is  the  refult  of 
their  pafiions  \ the  defpotifm  of  females 
is  much  oftener  a fally  of  the  mind, 
than  the  fruit  of  a fyftem. 

There  is  one  thing  which  favours  the 
defpotifm  of  women  who  govern  ; it  is, 
that  men  confound  the  empire -of  their 
fex  with  the  empire  of  their  rank ; that 
which  they  would  refufc  to  rank,  they 
will  yield  to  beauty.  Befides,  the  po\yer 
of  women,  even  that  which  is  arbitrary, 
is  not  often  cruel ; they  have  oftener  the 
defpotifm  of.tantahes  , than  of  opprel- 
fions.  The  throne  itfelf  cannot  cure 
them  of  their  tendernefs,  and  they  car- 
ry in  their  fouls  a counterpoife ’to  their 
power  *. 

• It  follows  from  hence,  that  In  a limited  mo- 
narchy, women  who  are  upon  the  throne  Incline 
more  to  defpotilm,  and  in  a delpotic  country, 
they  bring  the  government  nearer  to  monarchy 
by  their  gentlenefs ; a truth  which  is  fo  well 
proved  by  experience. 
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After  having  compared  the  two  fcxei 
by  talents,  if  we  compare  them  by  vir- 
tues, we  fiiall  find  a different  account. 

Experience  and  hiffory  fliew  us,  that 
in  all  fefts,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ranks,  women  have  more  religious  vir- 
tue than  men  •,  having  naturally  more 
fenfibility,  they  have  more  occalion  for 
an  objc<5t  which  conftantly  occupies 
their  mind  ; they  carry  to  the  Almighty 
a fentiment  which  has  need  to  pour  it- 
felf  forth,  and  which  would  otherwife 
be  a crime.  Dcfirous  of  happinefs,  and 
finuirg  little  around  them,  they  precipi- 
tate their  mjnds  towards  a different  life, 
and  towards  a different  world.  Extreme 
in  their  defi  es,  the  bounds  of  this  world 
are  too  narrow  to  fatisfy  them. 

In  rerpcdl  to  duties,  they  are  more 
docile,  they  reafen  upon  them  lefs,  and 
underftand  them  better.  More  fubjeffed 
to  decorum,  they  believe  ftill  more  in 
that  which  decorum'  refpeds  lefs  oc- 
cupied and  lefs  adlive,  they  have  more 
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time  to  contemplate  ; having  fewer  avo- 
cations abroad,  they  are  more  forcibly 
affcdled  with  the  lame  idea,  becaufe  it 
appears  before  them  conftantly.  ‘ More 
affcfted  by  the  objects  of  fight,  they 
more  enjoy  the  parade  and  drefs  of  ce- 
remonies and  temples,  and  the  religion- 
of  the  fenles  ftill  increafes  the  religion  of 
the  heart.. 

In  fhort,  reftrained  every  where  j-pref 
vented  from  opening  their  hearts  to- 
men,  becaufe  of  the  conftraint  of  their 
fex  •,  from  opening  them  to  women,  by 
an  eternal  rivalihip  •,  they  fpeak  at 
lead  of  their  pleafures  and  their  pains 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  knows  them, 
-and  often  depofit  in  his  bread  the  weak^ 
nedcs  which  are  dear  to  them,  and  which 
are  unknown  to  the  world.  It  is  in  his 
prefence  they  recal  to  their  mind  their 
fweet  errors ; they  rejoice  even  in  their 
fenfibility,  without  reproaching  them-*, 
felves  ; and  are  tender  without  remorfe, 
becaufe,  being  under  the  eye  of  the  Al- 
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mighty,  they  find  a fecret  delight  evea 
in  repentance  and  combats. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  in  confequence  of  " 
this  charafler,  that  the  religion  of  wo- 
men ought  to  be  more  tender,  and  the 
religion  of  men  more  ftrong  *,  the  one  i 
belonging  more  to  practice,  and  the  ' 
other  to  principles  *,  and  that  in  exalting  i 
religious  ideas,_  the  women  Ihould  be 
nearer  to  fuperftition,  and  the  men  to  - 
fanaticifm.  But  if  ever  fanaticifm  takes 
hold  of  a woman,  her  more  lively  ima?*  • 
gination  carries  her  dill  farther,  and  the  n 
fear  of  being  tender  makes  her  dill  more 
fierce.  That  fenfibility  which  compos- 
ed a part  of  her  charms  now  only  helps ; 
to  make  her  frightful. 

The  religious  virtues  are  very  nearly.' 
connefted  with  the  domedic  ones  *,  and-l| 
without  doubt  thefe  ought  to  be  com-- 
mon  to  the  two  fexes  : but  here  we  find=! 
the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  wo--l 
men  ; at  lead  they  ought  to  have  morerj 
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of  the  virtues,  which  are  to  them  more 
neceflary. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  timid  and 
without  fupport,  the  daughter  is  more 
attached  to  her  mother;  never  quitting 
her,  flie  learns  to  love  her  more.  Trem- 
bling, fhe  fecLires  herfelf  near  to  her  pro- 
te£lor  ; and  the  weaknefs  which  gives, 
her  grace,  ftill  more  augments  her  fend* 
bility. 

Being  become  herfelf  a mother,  fhe 
has  other  duties,  and  every  thing  invites, 
her  CO  fulfil  them  : then  the  ftate  of  the. 
two  fexes  is  very  differentw 

Man,  employed  in  biifinefs  or  in: 
arts,  exerts  the  ftrength  of  his  faculties,, 
and,  commanding  the  world,  finds  plea- 
fures  in  his  induftry,  in  his  fuccefs,  and’ 
even  in  his  efforts.  Woman,  being  more- 
folitary,  and  having  much  fewer  refour- 
ces,  her  pleafures  muft  arife  from  her 
virtues ; her  amufements  are  her  chil- 
dren. It  is  near  the  cradle  of  her  in- 
fant 5 it  is  in  feeing  the  fmiles  of  her 
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daughter,’ and  the  games  of  her  fon, 
that  a mother  is  happy  ; and  where  are 
the  tender  feelings,  the  cries,  the  power- 
ful emotions  of  nature  ? where  is  the 
character,  at  onceinterefting  and  fublime, 
which  feels  all  things  in  excefs  ? Is  it  in 
the  cold  indifference,  and  the  rigid  fe- 
verity  of  fo  many  fathers?  Noj  it  is 
in  the  warm  impaffioned  hearts  of  mo- 
thers. 

It  is  a mother,  who,  by  a movement 
as  quick  as  it  is  involuntary,  throws 
Jierfelf  into  the  waves  to  fnatch  up  hef 
child  who  falls  in  by  imprudence.  It 
is  a mother  who  throws  hcrfelf  into  the 
flames,  to  take  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
conflagration  her  infant  who  fleeps  in 
his  cradle,  and  whom  we  fee,  pale  and 
difhevclled,  with  tranfport  embracing 
fier  dead  fon  in  her  arms,  cooling  her 
lips  upon  his  frozen  lips,  trying  by  her 
tears  to  warm  again  his  infenfible  afhes. 

. Thefe  expreffive  and  heart-rending 
forrows,  which  at  once  make  us  tremble 
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with  admiration,  with  terror,  and  with 
pity,  do  not,  nor  cannot  ever  belong 
but  to  women; 

They  have  about  them,  at  thefe  mo- 
ments, an  inexpreflible  fomething,  which 
raifes  them  above  this  world,  which 
Teems  to  difcover  to  us  new  fouls,  and  to. 
extend  the  ordinary  bounds  of  nature. 

Confidering  even  the  duty  from  whence 
the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  flate  arifes  ; 
which  of  the  two  Texes  mufl  be  mod  at-  - 
tached  to  it  ? to  violate  it,  which  of 
the  two  has  mod  obdacles  to  overcome  ?- 
which  is  bed  defended  by  education,  by. 
referve,  by  that  modedy  which  repulfes 
even  that  which  they  mod  defire,  and 
fometimes  difputes  vyith  love  its  mod 
tender  rights  ? 

Let  us  confider  the  power  which  na- 
ture gives  to  the  fird  attachment,  and 
the  fird  marriac^e,  over  a heart  full  of 
tendernefs,"  which,  until  that  time,  has 
never  permitted  itfelf  to  love  : condder 
the  force  of  opinion,  which  reigns  with 
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fuch  rmperial  fway  over  one  of  the  two 
fexes,  and  which,  like  a capricious  tyrant, 
often  applauds  in  the  one  fex,  the  fame 
weakncfs  for  which  it  fo  much  difgraces 
the  other. 

Nature,  attentive  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  morals  of  women,  has  herfelf 
taken  care  to  furround  them  with  the 
mod:  pleafing  defences  j (he  has  render- 
ed vice  more  painful  to  them,  and  fide- 
lity more  interefiing'. 

Indeed  we  mull;  allow,  that  it  has 
feldom  been  through  women,  that  dif- 
orders  have  began  in  families  i and. 
that  in  thofe  periods  when  the  fex  has 
been  mod:  corrupt,  the  depravity  has^ 
not  began  with  them  •,  they  have  only 
followed  the  example  of  a corrupt 
age. 

After  the  religious  and  domeftic  vir- 
tues, come  the  focial  virtues,  and  withi 
them  the  virtues  of  fenfibility  *,  thefe  are 
all  the  fweet  and.  afiedlng  pafiions.  In 

the 
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the  firft  clafs  of  thefe  are  frrendflilp’ancl 
love. 

It  is  an  interefting  queftion,  Whicfi- 
of  the  two  fexes  have  the  qualities  mofl: 
proper  for  friendfhip.  Montaigne,  who 
has  fo  well  known,  or  guefled  at  nature^ 
and  who  has,  two  hundred  years  fince^ 
anticipated  a part  of  the  philofophy  of 
our  age,  has  pofitively  decided  the  queP 
tion  againft  women  : but  upon  this  fub- 
je<5t  he  pronounced  more  than  he  exa- 
mined ; and  it  is.  remarkable ' that 
throughout  his  book,  he  has  done  but 
little  juilice  to  women  : perhaps  he  was^ 
like  that  judge,  who  feared  fo  much  to- 
be  partial,,  that  he  made  it  his  principle 
always  to  determine  the  fuit  againft  his 
friends. 

If  I had  converfed  ,with  Montaigne 
upon  this  fubjedt,  I fhould  have  pre- 
fumed to  fay  to  him,  You  allow,  with- 
out doubt,  that  friendfhip  is  the  affectiom 
of  two  hearts,  which  love  to  fupport 
themfelves  one  upon,  the  other. 
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Now  it  feems,  that  of  the  two  fexes, 
men,  who  have  their  heads  and  their 
hands  more  occupied,  who  have  more 
extenfive  engagements,  who  are  more 
free,,  who  can  more  ioudly  fpeak  their 
fentiments,  who  in  profperity  fhew 
more  pride,  who  in  adveifity  are 
more  mortified  than  foftened,  who  in 
every  ftate  have  a confcioiifners  of 
their  ftrength,  and  of  acting  up  to 
it,  can  the  moft  eafily  difpenfe  with- 
the  commerce  and  the  fweet  effu« 
fions  ot  friendfhip.  But  women,  tender 
and  weak,  and  for  that  reafon  having 
the  greater  need  of  fupport ; being  more 
expofed  to  private  chagrins  and  fecret 
pains  ; having  more  of  thofe  forrovvs  of 
the  heart  which  afFe<5t  their  fenfibility; 
rather  than  their  pride;  who  in  the 
world  are  almoft  perpetually  forced  to 
adt  a part,  and  carry  with  them  a 
croud  of  ideas  which  are  a burden,  be- 
caufe  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  them  ; 
women,  in  (hort,  for  whom  things  are 
nothing,  and  perfons  all;  women,  in, 
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whom  tendernefs  is  condemned,  and  ira 
whom  indifference  is  an  unnatural  ftate, 
and  who  know  fcarcely  any  thing  but  to 
love  and  to  hate  *,  muff,  it  fliould  feem, 
have  a more  lively  fenfc  of  the  freedom 
and  the  pleafure  of  a I'ecrct  converfation^ 
and  the  Tweet  confidences  which  triend- 
fhip  gives  and  receives. 

Montaigne  would  not  have  failed  to 
reply  to  me,  You  judge  of  women  ac- 
cording to  nature;  judge  of  them  in 
their  date  of  fociety,  and  above  all,  the 
fociety  of  great  cities. 

bee  if  their  general  defire  to  pleafe, 
an  inclination  more  frivolous  than 
profound,  and  much  more  vain  than 
it  is  tender,  muft  not  contradl:  their 
hearts,  and  in  fome  meafure  ftifle  even 
their  fenfibility. 

See,  if,  flattered  by  continual  praifes, 
and  accuftomed  to  the  niofl  pleafing 
empire,  they  can  every  day  fubmit  to 
facrifice  to  that  fweet  equality  which 
friendfliip  requires, 

See^ 
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See,  in  fliort,  if  their  friendfhip  with 
us,  as  it  is  more  timid,  muft  not  therefore 
have  more  referve  j and  what  is  that 
but  a friendfhip  which  is  upon  its  guard, 
where  all  the  fentiments  are  ihaded  with 
a veil,  and  where  there  is  almoft  always 
a barrier  between  the  fouls  ? 

I do  not  fpeak  to  you  of  their  eternal 
friendfliips  *,  they  w'ere  not  believed  in 
my  age,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  fame  in 
your’s.  But  I lliall  alk  you,  how  far 
they  can  love  one  another,  in  the  world 
particularly,  where  they  conftantly  com- 
pare themfclves,  and  are  compared,  with 
each  other,  where  a look  divides  them, 
where  their  pretenfions  are  multiplied, 
where  they  have  the  rivalfhip  of  rank, 
of  beauty,  of  fortune,  of  wit,  and  even 
of  fociety  : for  felf-love  always  calcu- 
lates, always  meafures,  lives  to  everjr 
thing,  irritates  iifelf  with  every  thing,, 
and  nourifhes  itfelf  even  with  that 
which  irritates  it. 

No,  (Montaigne,  might  have  added) 

friendfhip 
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friendfhip  is  not  in  fhow,  in  jargon,  in 
vain  phrafes,  ft  ill  more  ridiculous  in 
thofe  who  believe,  than  in  thofe  who 
fay  them.  It  is  a fentiment  which  de- 
mands energy  in  the  foul,  and  a folidity 
of  underftanding  and  of  charadler.  It 
is  a holy  union,  and  almoft  religious, 
which,  by  a fpecies  of  worftiip,  entirely 
confecrates  the  friend  to  his  friend. 
It  is  a paflion  which  transforms  two 
wills  into  one,  and  makes  two  beings 
live  with  the  fame  life  and  the  fame  foul. 

Friendfhip  is  impofing  and  fevere ; 
whoever  would  fulfil  all  its  duties,  muft 
be  able  to  fpeak  the  mafculine  and 
auftere  language  of  truth  ; muft  have  a 
courage  which  nothing  can  aftonifh, 
neither  facrifices  por  dangers  ; muft, 
above  all,  have  that  uniformity  of  cha- 
radter,  which  women,  from  the  variety 
and  changeablenefs  of  their  inclinations,, 
rarely  have,  a uniformity  which  will 
make  the  friend  to  feel,  to  think,  and 
to  aft  like  his  friend  upon  all  occafions, 
and  iij  every  inftance. 
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What  do  I fay  ? People  do  not  afl 
fociace  themfelves  together  ftrongly 
■without  great  interelh  ; and  women, 
by  their  Itate  itfelf,  are  devoted  to  re- 
pofe.  Nature  made  them,  like  flowers, 
to  fiiine  fweetly  in  the  garden  which 
makes  them  grow  ; but  trees  produced 
and  raifcd  in  the  midlt  of  tempefts, 
and  by  their  very  firmnefs  more  ex- 
pofed  to  be  torn  up  by  the  winds,  have 
more  occafion  to  fupport  themfelves 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  to  fuftaia 
themfelves  by  union. 

From  all  thefe  objefbions,  it  fbould 
follow,  perhaps,  that  friendfhip  in  wo- 
men mult  be  more  rare  •,  but  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  where  it  is  found  it  muft 
be  more  tender. 

Men  in  general  have  more  of  the 
praiftiee  than  the  graces  of  friendfhip. 
Sometimes,  in  condoling,  they  wound  ; 

- and  their  moft  tender  fentiments  are  not 
very  enlightened,  in  refpeft  to  thofe 
minute  circumftances  which  are  of  fo- 
much  value.  But  women  have  a re- 
fined.- 
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fined  fenfibility,  which  makes  them  fee 
every  thing  *,  nothing  efcapes  them  j 
they  divine  the  filent  friendihip  ; they 
encourage  the  timid  friendfhip  j they 
gently  confole  the  friendfhip  which  fuf- 
fers.  With  the  fineft  inftruments,  they 
manage  an  aching  heart  j they  compofe 
it,  and  prevent  it  from  feeling  its  agi- 
tations. They  know,  above  all,  how  to 
give  value  to  a thoufand  things,  which 
have  no  value  in  themfelves. 

We  ought  then,  it  feems,  to  defire  the 
friendfiiip  of  a man  upon  great  occafions ; 
but  for  the  happinefs  of  all  our  days  we 
muft  defire  the  friendfhip  of  a woman. 

Women  have  the  fame  delicacies, 
and  the  fame  nicenefs,  in  love  as  in 
friendfiiip.  Men,  perhaps,  inflame 
more  flowly  and  by  degrees.  The  paf- 
fions  of  women  are  more  rapid  ; they 
either  fpring  up  at  once,  or  not  at  all  *, 
their  paffions,  by  being  more  reprefled, 
rnufl  be  more  ardent,  they  nourifh 
them  in  filence,  and  irritate  them  by 
combating  with  them.  Fears  and  alarms 
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mix  themfelves  with  the  inquietude  of 
their  love,  and  by  occupying  it,  ftill 
increafe  it  the  more. 

When  a man  is  fure  of  his  conqueft, 

• he  will  have  more  pride  *,  but  a woman 
only  becomes  more  tender.  The  more 
her  confeflion  cofts  her,  "the  more  dear 
her  lover  becomes  to  her.  She  grows 
more  attached  by  the  facrificc  (he 
makes.  If  virtuous,  fhe  rejoices  in  her 
refufals ; if  culpable,  fhe  rejoices  in  her 
repentance 

Therefore  women,  v/hen  their  love 
is  pafTion,  are  moft  conftant ; but  when 
their  loveJs  only  inclination,  they  are 
the  moft  changeable ; becaufe  they 
have  not  then  felt  the  trouble,  the 
ftruggles,  and  that  fweet  fhame  which 
fo  ftrongly  imprefs  the  fentiment  on 
their  hearts  : it  has  only  affeefted  the 
fenfes  and  the  imagination ; fenfes  go- 

* One  might  here  make  a thoufand  objedlions ; 
but  I fpcak  only  of  women  who  are  of  their 
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vcrned  by  caprice,  and  an  imagination 
which  exhaufts  itfelf  by  its  ardour,  and 
which  in  an  inftant  blazes  out,  and  ex- 
pires. 

After  friendfhip  and  love  come  be- 
nevolence, and  the  compalTion  which 
unites  the  heart  to  the  unhappy.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  is  more  particularly 
a female  quality. 

Every  thing  difpofes  the  fex  to  ten- 
dernefs  and  pity  : wounds  and  ficknefs 
fliock  their  more  delicate  feelings  j the 
images  of  mifery  and  loathfomenefs  of- 
fend their  gentle  foftnefs.  The  images 
of  diftrefs  and  trouble  more  profoundly 
affeft  a heart  which  is  tormented  by  its- 
own  fenfibility.  They  muft  therefore 
be  more  eager  to  fuccour.  They  have, 
above  all,  that  tendernefs  of  inftindt 
which  adls  before  it  reafons,  and  has  al- 
ready fucccured  the  diftrefled,  while 
man  is  deliberating. 

Their  benevolence  is  perhaps  lefs- 
enlightened,  but  more  adlive ; it  is  al- 

fo 
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fo  more  refpedlful,  and  more  tender; 
what  woman  has  ever  failed  in  rcfpeft 
to  the  unhappy  ? 

But  let  us  examine  whether  females, 
fo  alive  to  friendlliip,  to  love,  and  to 
companion,  can  raife  themfelves  up  to 
the  love  of  their  country,  which  extends 
itfelf  to  all'  its  citizens,  and  to  the  love 
of  humankind,  which  includes  all  na- 
tions. 

I do  no  mean  to  depreciate  the  love 
of  one’s  country.  It  is  the  moft  gene- 
rous of  fentiments,  at  leaft  it  is  that 
which  has  produced  the  greateft  men, 
and  which  has  raifed  up  thofe  heroes  of 
antiquity,  whofe  hiftory  daily  aftonifhes 
our  imagination,  and  accufes  our  weak- 
nefs. 

But  if  we  would  uncover  this  fecret 
way,  and  examine  more  nearly  of  what 
it  confifts,  we  lliould  find,  that  patriot-  . 
ifm,  amongft  men,  is  almoft  always  a 
mixture  of  pride,  of  intereft,  of  proper- 
ty* 
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tf,  of  hopes,  the  remembrance  of’rheir 
own  actions,  or  the  facrifices  which  they 
have  made  for  their  countrymen  ; and  a 
certain  fadious  enthufiafm,  which  de- 
prives them  of  themfelves,  to  tranfport 
their  exiftence  entirely  into  the  body  of 
the  ftate. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  fcarcely  any  of 
thefe  fentiments  can  belong  to  womenl 
Becaufe  that  being,  in  almoft  all  the  go- 
vernments in  the  world,  excluded  from 
pofts  of  honour  and  truff,  tlicy  can  nei- 
ther obtain,  nor  hope,  nor  attach  them- 
felves to  the  ftate,  from  the  pride  of  en- 
joying  places.  And  having  little  fliare 
in  property,  and  opprefled  by  the  laws 
even  in  that  which  they  have,  the  fopqi 
oflegiflation  in  all  countries  muft  be  to 
them  pretty  indifferent.  • 

Having  neither  aded  or  fought  for 
their  country,  they  have  none  of  thofe 
flattering  remembrances  which  bind  men 
to  it,  by  the  vanity  either  of  labours  or 
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of  -virtues.  In  fhort,  exifting  more  in 
themfelves,  and  the  objeds  of  their  at- 
tachments, and  perhaps  lei's  eftranged 
from  nature  by  thofe  focial  inftitutions 
in  which  they  have  lefs  fhare,  they  are 
of  courfe  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  enthu- 
fiafm  which  makes  men  prefer  the  date 
10  their  families,  and  their  countrymen 
to  themfelves. 

I know  I fliall  here  be  objefted  to,  and 
reminded  of  the  famous  women  of  Rome 
and  Sparta.  I anfwer,  that  we  muft  not 
compare  ancient  republics  with  our  mo- 
dern inftitutions. 

You  again  objedlto  me  the  prodigies 
performed  by  the  Dutch  women,  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Seven  provinces.  I an- 
fwer, that  the  cnthufiafm  of  liberty  can 
do  every  thing ; there  are  times  when 
nature  is  aftonifhed  at  being  no  more  * 
hcrfelf ; and  that  great  virtues  fpring  up  • 
from  great  misfortunes. 

Eut  if  patriotifm  is  little  made  for  * 
5 women*  i 
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women,  the  general  love  of  humankind, 
which  extends  itlelf  over  all  nations  and 
all  ages,  and  which  is  a fort  of  abftrad  fen- 
timent,  feems  ftill  lefs  to  coincide  with 
their  nature. 

In  order  to  love  any  thing,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  a clear  idea  of  it  in  one’s 
own  mind.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  multiply- 
ing and  enlarging  his  ideas,  that  the  phi- 
lofopher  is  able  to  furmount  fo  many  dif- 
ficulties ; to  pafs  from  a man  to  a peo- 
ple i from  a people  to  the  whole  human 
race ; from  the  time  in  which  he  lives, 
to  the  ages  which  are  Itill  to  come ; from 
that  which  he  fees,  to  that  which  he  does 
not  fee. 

The  minds  of  women  do  not  take  in 
fo  extenfive  a field  ; they  colled  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  around  them,  and  are 
willing  to  confine  them  to  thofe  things 
which  are  interefting  to  themfelves. 
Thofe  extenfive  ideas  appear  to  them 
out  of  nature;  One  man  is  more  fo 
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tliem  than  a nation  j and  the  time  in 
which  they  live,  more  than  twenty  ages 
in  which  they  fliall  not  cxift. 

Amongfl:  the  focial  virtues,  there  are  •, 
fome  which  may  more  peculiarly  be  call-  ' 
ed  the  virtues  of  ibcietv,  bccaufe  thev 
are  the  delights  and  the  bands  of  it,  they 
are  ufeful  in  every  inftance,  and  are  in 
common  life  of  the  fame  ufe  as  ready 
money  is  in  commerce.  Such  is  that 
fweetnefs  which  renders  the  charafter 
more  gentle,  and  gives  to  the  manners  an 
attraftive  charm  \ the  indulgence  which 
makes  thofe  pardon  defedls,  who  have 
no  need  of  pardon  for  themfelves  ; the 
art  of  being  blind  to  the  vifible  follies  in 
others,  and  of  keeping  the  fecret  of  thofe 
which  are  hidden  the  art  of  difguifing 
their  own  advantages,  rather  than  hu- 
miliate thofe  who  have  them  not ; the 
art  of  never iyrannifing  with  will  or  with 
defires,  and  of  never  tormenting  wnth  the 
weaknefs  which  frets  itfek  in  obeying  ' 
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and  the  complaifance  wliich  makes  tlienr 
adopt  the  opinions  which  they  have  not  •, 
the  forefight  which  divines  the  fears,  and 
encourages  the  thoughts  of  others  ; the 
freedom  which  infpires  a pleafing  confi- 
dence-, and,  in  fliort,  all  that  politenep, 
which  perhaps  is  not  virtue,  but  is 
fometimes  a.  happy  falfehood,  which 
gives  rules  tofelf-love,  and  enables  pride 
every  inftant  to  pafs  by  the  fide  of  pride 
without:  rubbing. 

We  will  not  purfue  the  comparifon 
between  the  two  fexes  through  all  thefe 
fentiments  : but  it  is  remarked,  that  in 
general  the  women  corredl.  that  which, 
violence  would  harden  a little  too  much 
in  the  commerce  of  men.  The  delicacy 
of  the  female  hand  foftens,  and,  as  one 
may  fay,  polifhes  the  paths  of  fociety. 

It  is  plain, 'that  their  politenefs  is  a 
conlcquence  of  their  charader : it  be- 
longs to  their  underftanding,  to  their  re- 
ferve,  and  even  to  their  interefl;  j for  the 
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inoft  agreeable  focicty  is  a place  of  con^ 
qiK'fts. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  made  it 
their  fyftem  to  fend  away  every  perfon 
content,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  thofe 
who  have  •,  but  many  women  have  had 
this  projedt,  and  fome  of  them  havefuc- 
ceeded.  The  more  extenfive  their  fo- 
ciety  is,  the  more  they  improve  in  this 
fpecies  of  merit;  becaufe  that  then  they 
have  a greater  number  of  little  interefts 
to  reconcile,  and  chara<5ters  to  reunite. 
It  is  a more  complicated  machine,  and 
-requires  fuperior  abilities  to  aflbrt  its 
movements 

It 

* In  general,  people  are  more  poliihed,  as 
they  are  iefs  to  themfelves  and  more  to  others, 
as  they  ftt  a greater  value  upon  opinion,  as  they 
are  more  jca’ous  of  diftinftion,  and  perhaps  aa 
they  have  fe^ver  refources  and  greater  means  of 
having  them.  In  fliort,  whether  we  fpeak  of 
particular  perfons,  or  of  nations ; or  of  which- 
ever fex,  or  whatever  rank,  when  wc  fay  they 


are 
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It  is  true,  that  this  finifhed  politenefs 
niuft  fometimcs  lead  to  falfity.  It  puts 
the  word  affedlion  in  the  room  of  affec- 
tion itfelf.  From  hence  the  reproach  fo 
often  repeated^  againft  women. 

One  muft  allow,  that  by  their  nature 
they  are  more  induced  to  every  fpecies  of 
diflimulation.-  It  is  ftrength  which  ufe» 
all  its  motions  with  liberty  i but  weaknefs,. 
and  the  art  of  pleafing,  muft  meafure 


are  polite,  we  always  fuppofe  them  to  be  idle, 
becaufe  we  admit  the  neceflity  of  their  living  to- 
gether. And  it  is  from  hence  arifes  the  art  of 
managements,  the  neceflity  of  attentions,  and  all 
the  little  enjoyments  of  vanity.  People  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  give  what  they  receive,  and  to 
expefl  as  much  as  they  give.  Thus  the  delicacy 
of  felf-love  produces  all  the  refinements  of  focicty  ; 
as  the  delicacy  of  the  fenfes  produces  the  fearch 
after  pleafures,  and  the  delicacy  of  wit,  (which 
perhaps  is  only  the  refult  of  the  two  others) 
produces  the  finenefs  of  tafte.  One  fees  how  all 
thefe  objefts  are  connedted  together,  and  how 
they  all  belong  to  women. 

H 4 
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every  motion.  Thus  women,  through 
their  timidity,  learn  hrft  to  hide  the 
opinions  which  they  have,  and  finilh  by 
pretending  to  thofe  which  they  have 
not. 

In  man  fincerity  is  often  no  virtue, 
becaufe  it  is  often  without  effort,  and  is 
perhaps  the  conftquence  of  an  open  and 
impetuous  temper.  But  the  fincerity  of 
women,  when  it  is  real,  muft  always  be 
a merit.  Sometimes  deceitful  men  make 
a fhow  of  franknefs  by  fyflem.  Women 
feldom  pique  themfelves  upon  this  fpecies 
of  hypocrify,  and  when  by  chance  they 
do,  they  give  their  franknefs  as  a mark 
of  confidence,  to  pleafe  hill  more  ; it  is 
a facrifice  which  they  make  to  friend- 
iiiip. 

It  feems  then  that  men  have  frank- 

t 

nefs  from  pride,  and  women  by  addrefs. 
The  one  may  tell  a truth  without  any 
other  objed  than  truth  *,  the-  other 

tells 
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tells  even  truth  with  an  intention  ta 
oblige. 

The  falfity  of  a man  always  leads  to 
his  own  intereft,  it  is  only  for  himfelf;\ 
the  falfity  of  a woman  is  generally  to 
pleafe,  Ihe  tells  it  for  the  fake  of  others : 
of  thefe  two  untruths,  the  firft  deceives 
you,  the  other  only  fcduces  you. 

Inlliort,  flattery  is  equally  to  be  found, 
in  the  two  fexes  ; the  flattery  of  men  is 
often  difgufting  from'  its  bafenefs  •,  jn 
women  it  is  more  light,  and  appears  ta 
be  fentiment.  Even  when  it  is  outree. 
it  is  amufing,  and  is  never  wile  •,  its  mo- 
tive and  graceful nefs  faves  it  from  con- 
tempt. 

To  finifli  this  parallel,  which  is  already 
too  long,  we  mufl:  examine  in  the  two 
fexes  thofe  rigid  virtues  which  produce 
equity,  and  the  forcible  and  vigorous 
■qualities  which  produce  courage;  but 
all  the  diftindions  which  can  be  made  in. 

II  5 tliefe 
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thefe  points,  are  parts  of  the  fame  prin^ 
ciples. 

In  regard  to  equity,  from  whence  the 
duties  of  an  auftere  and  impartial  juftice 
arifes,  if  of  the  two  fexes  there  is  one 
which  almoft  always  inclines  before  it 
judges  ; if  a lively  imagination,  whicli 
influences,  produces  averfions  or  likings,, 
which  are  received  without  examination  ; 
if  an  uniform  and  inflexible  rule  mufl: 
fatigue  through  caprice  *,  if,  in  fine,  par- 
ticular ideas  influence  more  than  general 
ones  •,  we  muft  then  allow  that  the  rigid 
equity  which  determines  lefs  by  circum- 
ftances  than  by  rules,  and  lefs  by  per- 
fons  than  by  things,  will  be  lefs  ufual 
with  that  fex  : therefore  we  (hall  rarely 
find  in  women  the  law  of  pronouncing, 
without  love  or  hatred  •,  their  juftice 
generally  lifts  up  a corner  of  the  veil,  to 
fee  whom  it  is  they  are  to  condemn,  or  j 
to  abfolve. 

Examine  hiftory  j you  will  fee  them  1 1 

• always ; 
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always  bordering  upon  excefs  of  pity,^ 
orex’cefs  of  vengeance.  They  want  that 
ftrength  of  calmnefs  which  knows  when 
to  Hop  •,  every  thing  which  is  moderate 
is  a torment  to  them. 

A lady  of  great  wit  * has  faid,  that' 
the  French  feem  to  have  efcaped  from 
the  hands  of  nature  before  they  had  any 
thing  in  their  compofition  befides  air’ 
and  fire.  She  might  have  faid  fo  of  her 
fex,  but  without  doubt  flie  was  unwilling^ 
to  betray  their  fecret.. 

It  would  be  very  daring  to  pretend  to> 
decide  how  far  the  different  fexes  are  by 
nature  fufceptible  of  courage  : but  this, 
word  courage  is  vague,  and,  to  fix  an 
idea  of  it,  one  muft  diftinguifh  the  dif- 
ferent forts.. 

Every  one  knows  the  diftindion  be- 
tween the  courage  of  the  mind  and  con- 
llitutional  courage ; but  each  of  thefc 


• Madams  ds  Graffini  j Lettres  PeruvUnnss* 
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two  forts  ftill  fubdivide  themfelves; 
Thus,  in  the  courage  of  the  mind,  we 
find  a courage  from  principle,  which 
enables  a perfon  to  brave  opinion  *,  a 
courage  of  the  will,  which  gives  energy- 
to  the  foul,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
governed ; a courage  of  conftancy,  which' 
fupports  the  idea  of  long  labour,  and 
even  long  labour  itfelf ; a calm  courage, 
which  in  delicate  circumftances  fees  all,, 
and  fees  rightly. 

In  the  conftitutional  courage,  we  find 
courage  in  afflidlion,  which  knows  how 
to'fuffer  ; a courage  in  perils,  either  the 
audacioufnefs  which  dares,  or  the  intre- 
pidity which  waits  the  event;  an  ha- 
bitual courage,  which  Ihews  itfelf  at  all 
times,  and  is  applicable  to  all  occafionsj^ 
and  a courage  of  enthufiafm,  which  is 
like  the  fever  of  an  ardent  foul,  it  arifes, 
and  is  extineV,.  and  can  brave  at  one  time, 
that  which  would  terrify  it  at  another. 

I leave  it- to  my  readers  to  make  the  ap- 
plication 
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plication  of  thefe  details.  But  we  ought  td 
remark,  that  of  every  fpecies  of  courage, 
the  fort  of  which  women  have  thegreatell: 
fhare,  is  the  courage  which  bears  afflic- 
tion ; this  ariles,  without  doubt,  from  the 
multitude  of  evils  to  which  they  are  fub- 
jea  by  nature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they, 
had  rather  a hundred  times  fuffer  than 
difpleafe,  and  regard  opinion  more  than^ 
affliaion. 

We  have  feen  aifo,  in  dangers'^  exam- 
ples of  extraordinary  courage  in  women;. 
But  this  is  always  caufed  by  fome 
great  pafflon,  or  fome  idea,  which  mov- 
ing them  violently,  raifes  them  above 
themfclves.  Then  their  imagination, 
which  inflames  them,,  makes  them  con- 
quer even  their  imagination  itfelf  •,  and 
their  ardent  fenfibility,  direaed  entirely 
towards  one  objea,  ftifles  the  little  ha- 
bitual fenfibilities  which  give  birth  to 
fear,  and  which  produce  weaknefs. 
They  have  in  thefe  Ihocks  a refolu- 

tion  which  dares  every  thing,  and 

goes 
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goes  much  farther  than  habitual  refo- 
lution  •,  which  even  from  its  continuance 
loft-s  its  force,  and  muil  neceflarily  be 
farther  from  excefs. 

Upon  the  queftion  of  the  equality  or 
the  fuperiority  of  the  two  fexes,  thefeare 
a part  of  the  objedls  which  ought  to  be 
confidcred  and  put  in  the  balance. 

But  to  treat  the  queftion  judicioufly, 
one  ought  to  be  at  the  fame  time  a phy- 
fician,  an  anatomift,  and  philofopher  ; 
to  have  judgment  and  fenfibility  ; and, 
above  all,  have  the  unhappinefs  to  be 
periecbly  difinterefted. 

The  fixteenth  century,  in  which  this 
^ queftion  fprung  up  and  was  agitated,  was 
perhaps  the  epoch  of  all  the  molt  bril- 
liant for  women.  After  that  time  one 
Bnds  much  fewer  works  in  their  honor. 

The  period  of  general  enthufialfn  for 
ferious  gallantry  was  pafling  away  j the 
entire  ext  in(5li  on  of  chivalry  in  Europe; 
the  abolition  of  tournaments  ; the  re- 
ligious wars  in  Germany, .in  England, 

and 
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and  in  France  •,  the  introducing  women 
in  courts,  and  the  manners  which  fpiing^ 
up  from  idlenefsi  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
and  beauty  being  regarded  as  an  inftru- 
ment  to  fortune  •,  in  fhort,  the  new  tafte* 
of  fociety,  which  began  to. expand  itfelf 
every  where,  a tafte  which  polifhes  the 
manners,  by  corrupting  them,  and  which,, 
by  mixing  the  fexes  oftener,  teaches- 
them  to  feekeach  other  more,  and  efteein,  - 
each  other  lefs  •,  all  thefe  caufes  contri- 
buted to  diminifh  afentiment,.  which,  to^ 
be  profound,  has  need  of  obftacles,  and^ 
of  a certain  ftate  of  the  heart,  which 
makes  it  feel  itfelf  honoured  by  its  de— 
fires,  and  elteem  itfelf  ev^^n  in  its  weak— 
nefs. 

Mean  time  thefe  revolutions  advanced’ 
but  Howly  in  France.  Under  Francis- 
the  Firft,  who  gave  the  fignal  of  cor- 
ruption in  this  nation,  we  find  that  love 
ftill  retained  its  jealoufiesjits  vengeances, 
its  hatreds,  and  crimes  j which  fhewed, 
the  manners,. 


Under. 
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Under  Catherine  of  Medicis,  there 
was  a mixture  of  gallantries  and  tury  : 
the  Italian  ardour  began  to  join  itfelf  to 
the  French  voluptuoufnefs  ; all  was  in- 
trigue ; they  difcoLirfed  of  carnage  in  the 
rendezvous  of  love,  and  while  they 
danced,  meditated  the  ruin  of  the 
people. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  cares  of  policy 
and  war,  the  factions,  the  parties,  and 
fome  romantic  ideas  which  {till  remained, 
gave  a certain  vigour  to  the  mind,  which 
fhewed  itfelf  even  in  thofe  fentiments 
which  women  infpire. 

Under  Henry  the  Fourth,  there  arofe 
a more  gentle  fpecies  of  gallantry  ; he 
had  the  manners  of  a Chevalier,  and 
the  foibles  which  fpring  from  fenfibility. 
It  feemed  honourable  to  imitate  him  ; 
and  his  courageous  and  fplendid 
courtiers,  acenftomed  to  addiohs  of 
eclat,  and  to  conquefts,  introduced  into 
gallantry  the  fame  noble  fpirit  which 
they  had  fliewn  in  the  field.  They  cor- 
i rupted. 
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rupted  themfelves  every  where,  but  they 
no  longer  debafed  themfelves. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, the  fpirit  of  controverfy,  which 
then  began  to  Hiew  itfelf,  made  meta- 
phyfics  mix  themfelves  with  gallantry  : 
witnefs  the  famous  thefis  which  the  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  made  to  fupport  itfelf 
upon  love.  This  thefis,  which  one 
would  be  tempted  to  underfland  as  a 
fort  of  parody,  and  a comic  attack,  was 
really  a ferious  defcription  of  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  times.  The  civil  wars  " 
had  brought  controverfy  into  fafliion  : 
the  new  tafte  in  letters  made  people  mif- 
take  fcholaftic  form  for  fcience  : falfe 
wit  fprung  up  from  the  defire  of  wit,, 
and  the  inability  of  having  it. 

Gallantry,  which  deftroys  nothing,  and- 
joins  itfelf  with  every  thing,  becaufe 
jt  has  notlung  in  it  profound,  and  is  ra. 
ther  a turner  of  the  underftanding  than, 
a fentiment  j gallantry  adopted  all  thefe 
mixtures,  and  was  forming  for  itfelf  a 

new 
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acw  jargon,  which  was  at  once  myftr- 
cal,  mctaphyiical,  and  romantic  : then 
nothing  was  heard  of  but  difTertations 
upon  the  delicacies  and  the  facrihces  of 
love. 

People  never  difcourfe  much  upon 
that  which  they  feel  deeply  : neverthe- 
Icfs,  even  thefe  converfations,  and  thele: 
maxims,  fhevved  a turn  of  imagination,, 
which,  while  it  permitted  gallantry,  join- 
ed to  it  tendernefs  ; and  always  conne6led‘ 
with  the  idea  of  women,  an  idea  of  fen- 
fibility  and  refpecl:. 

The'regency  of  Ann  of  Auftria,  and^ 
the  war  of  the  minority,  was  a lingular- 
epoch.  France  was  in  anarchy,  but  the. 
people  of  France  mixed  pleafantry  with, 
battles,  and  ballads  with  faftions.  In. 
thofe  times  the  women  took  the  lead  in 
every  thing..  They  had  all,  in  that  pe- 
riod, that  Ipecies  of  unquiet  agitation, 
which,  the  fpirit  of  party  produces  j a 
- fpirit  lels  unfuitable  to  their  charader. 

than 
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than  one  is  aware  of.  The  one  party^ 
'gives  the  motion,  the  other  receives  it. 

Every  one,  according  to  her  views,, 
caballed,  writ,  confpired.  The  time 
of  affemblies  was  the  night,  and  a wo- 
man  in  her  bed,  or  upon  her  couch, 
was  the  foul  ot  the  council  •,  in  thefe 
affemblies  they  decided  whether  to  ne- 
gociate,  to  refill,  to  embroil,  or  to  re- 
concile themfelves  with  the  court.  The 
(fecret  foibles  produced  the  greateft 
events ; love  prefided  in  all  the  in- 
trigues •,  they  conipired  together  to 
take  a lover  from  his  millrefs,  or  a rnif- 
trefs  from  her  lover  : and  a revolution 
in  the  heart  of  a lady',  almoft  always  an- 
nounced a revolution  in  public  affairs* 

The  women  in  thofe  times  appeared 
often  in  public,  and  at  the  head  of  fac- 
tions * j and  they  added  to  their  orna- 

ments'i 

• Each  lady  had  her  department Madame  det 
Montbazon,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  governed  the 
Dube  of  Beaufort  i Madame  dt  Longueville,  the 

Dakc; 
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ments,  fcarfs  which  diHincruiflied  their 
party.  One  would  have  thought  one’s 
felf  tranfported  into  the  land  of  ro- 
mance, or  the  times  of  ancient  chivalry. 
In  the  drawing-rooms,  and  in  the  field, 
inftruments  of  mufic  were  mixed  with 
implements  of  war,  cuiralles  wit  h vio- 
lins, and  beauties  amongfi:  the  foldiers  i. 
they  often  vifited  the  troops,  and  pre- 

Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault ; MadeTnoifelle  de  Chev- 
reu/e,  the  Coadjuteur;  the  devout  and  amorou« 
Mademoifelle  de  Saujon,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
and  the  Duchefs  of  Bouillon,  her  hulband.  N'e- 
verthelefs,  Madame  de  Chevreu/e,  who  was  lively' 
and  ardent,  gave  herfelf  up  to  her  lovers  from, 
inclination,  and  to  affairs  from  ncceflicy.  And' 
the  Princefs  Palatine,  who  was  by  turns  friend 
and  enemy  to  the  great  Conde,  by  theftrength 
of  her  underftanding,  much  more  than  by  her 
charms,  conquered  all  thofe  whom  Ihe  wiflied' 
to  pleafe,  and  whom  it  was  either  her  fancy  or; 
her  intereft  to  gain.  It  is  known  that  Ihe  had  at 
once  a warm  heart  and  a firm  mind,  and  that- 
Ihe  appeared  almoft  as  romantic  in  love,  as  poli- 
Uc  ia  the  intereils  of  flate. 
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fidcd  at  the  Councils  of  war  *.  Their 
devotion  joined  itfelf  to  the  fpirit  of 
faftion,  as  the  fpirit  of  faction  did  to 
gallantry. 

Read  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  and 
you  will  fee  that  Mademoifello  fulfilled 
the  moft  facred  duties  of  religion,  be- 
fore fhe  embarked  on  her  voyage,  when 
Ihe  went  to  cabal  againft  the  king. 

* There  was  a regiment  raifed  under  the  name 
of  Mademoifelle  ; and  Moniieur  writ  to  the  la- 
die',  who  had  followed  his  daughter  to  Orleans, 
Les  Mefdames  les  ComteJJes  Marechales  de  camp  dans 
I'armee  de  ma  Jille  conire  le  Maxarin^  Nobody  is 
ignorant  of  the  exploits  of  this  princefs,  who 
had  all  the  fpirit  which  was  wanting  in  her  fa- 
ther : we  know  that  at  Orleans  (he  almoft  fcaled 
the  walls,  while  they  deliberated  whether  Ihey 
ought  to  receive  her.  At  the  gate  of  St.  An- 
toine, (while  the  great  Conde  acquired  fuch  glory 
againft  Turenne,  who  was  only  greater  bfcaufe 
he  fought  fcr  his  prince,)  Ihi  was  in  the  r idft  of 
the  dead  and  the  wounded,  giving  in  Paiis  thofe 
orders  which  no  other  peifon  could  or  would  give, 
and  made  herfelf  obeyed  from  refpeft,  by  thofe 
who  might  have  difobeyed  her  from  duty. 

While 
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While  flie  was  at  Orleans,  Ihe  carried 
on  the  civil  war,  and  went  to  com- 
pline. She  gave  regular  audience  to  the 
rebels  at  return  from  mafs.  The  wo- 
men caballed  in  the  morning,  and  vifited 
the  convents  at  night  *,  and  never  v/crc 
there  fo  many  ladies  of  the  court  become 
Carmelites. 

It  feems  that  in  the  midfl:  of  troubles 
the  mind  is  carried  towards  every  thing 
with  the  greater  impetuofity,  and  the 
imagination,  heated  by  fo  many  move- 
ments, precipitates  itfelf  equally  towards 
- war,  towards  love,  towards  religion,  and 
towards  cabals. 

In  refpea  to  the  fpirit  of  gallantry, 
it  had  very  nearly  the  fame  charader,  or 
the  fame  fymptoms,  as  under  Lewis  the  ' 
Thirteenth,  except  that  the  civil  w'ar, 
and  that  degree  of  exaggeration  which 
extraordinary  movements  give  to  the 
mind,  ftrengthened  that  little  fhadow 
of  chivalry  which  Hill  adhered  to  love. 

Ann  of  Auftria  had  brought  to  the 
court  of  France  a part  of  the  manners 

of 
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df  her  country ; it  was  a mixture  af 
coquetry  and  refervc ; that  is  to  fay, 
a remnant  of  the  ancient  and  brilliant 
gallantry  of  the  Moors,  joined  to  the 
pomp  and  haughtinefs  of  the  Caftilians. 
Then  the  dances,  romances,  comedies, 
and  intrigues,  were  all  SpaniQi.  Maf- 
querades,  night  fcenes,  and  adventures, 
became  all  the  mode,  only  that  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  French  made  them  fubfti- 
tute  violins  in  the  room  of  the  languifh- 
ing  founds  of  the  guitars. 

They  a<5ted  violent  paflions  which  ' 
they  did  not  feel,  and  thought  it  an  ho- 
nour to  avow  publicly  the  pailions  which 
they  did  feel : ^it  was  regarded  as  a duty 
by  men,  to  render  homage  to  -beauty. 
Then  the  fmalle^:  things  had  a value, 
and  the  gift  of  a bracelet,  or  receipt  of 
a letter,  was  an  event  in  life.  They 
talked  as  ferioufly  of  gallantry  or  love, 
as  of  the  gaining  of  a battle  * 

' Thefe 

• We  know  the  verfe  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
fottcault  to  Madame  de  Longueville : 


Pour 
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Thefe  were  the  manners  which  form- 
ed the  fpiric  of  the  firft  romances,  in 
the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ; ro- 
mances without  end,  becaufe  they  be- 
lieved that  every  attachment  muft  be 
long  ; ferious,  becaufe  they  regarded  a 
pafTion  as  an  important  affair  in  life  ; 
replete  with  adventures,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that  love  muft  turn  the  head  ; 


Pour  meriter  fon  cceur,  pour  plaire  a fes 
beaux  yeux, 

yal  fait  ]a  guerre  aux  Rols,  je  I’aurois  fait 
aux  Dieux. 

To  merit  her  heart,  to  be  pleafing  in  her  fine 
eyes, 

I haA^e  made  war  againft  Kings,  and  would  make 
war  againft  the  Gods. 

The  Duke  dc  Bellegarde,  who  was  loudly  de- 
clared the  lover  of  the  Queen,  in  taking  leave 
of  her  to  go  to  the  command  of  the  army,  re- 
‘quefted  as  a favour  that  ftie  would  be  pleafed  to 
touch  the  hilt  of  his  fword.  And,  during  the 
civil  war,  Monf.  de  Cbatdlony  in  love  with  Made- 
tnoijeiie  de  Guerchiy  carried  one  of  her  garters  tied 
about  his  arm  in  a battle. 

abound  in  or 
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abounding  in  converfation,  becaufe  they 
made  love  a fcience  which  had  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a method  •,  heroic  above  all, 
becaule  it  brings  the  greateft  men  at  the 
feet  of  the  ladies,  and  the  opinion  was 
then,  .that  love  ought  to  be  governed  by 
honour,  and,  in  the  room  of  endeavour- 
ing to  abafe  its  objeft,  raife  itfelf 
by  it. 

Thefe  were  the  manners  which  go- 
verned our  theatre  ; even  Corneille  com- 
plied with  this  tafte,  and  placed  love 
amongft  the  intcrefts  of  ftate,  and  ven- 
geances amongft  confpiracies  and  par- 
ricides. 

I believe  it  was  in  confequcnce  of 
thefe  manners  prevailing  in  the  infancy 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  .that  he  ac- 
quired, in  refpecl  to  women,  the  cha- 
radter  of  being  at  once  amorous  and 
great.  While  he  was  young,  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  ardent  pafTion,  he 
wiflied  to  raife  one  of  his  fubjedts  to  the 
throhej  but  by  hisgreatnefs  he  overcame 
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'his  inclination.  lie  conceived  a paHion 
no  lefs  violent  for  Henriette  of  England, 
which  his  greatnefs  enabled  him  to  fub- 
due.  By  his  greatnefs,  although  a lover, 
he  was  always  king,  and  purfned  even 
pleafures  with  dignity. 

But  although  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
always  covered  voluptuoufnefs  with  de- 
cency ; the  manners  of  women  were,  ne- . 
verthelefs,  by  a neceffary  revolution, 
doomed  .to  undergo  a change  in  his 
reign. 

Until  now  the  vices  of  the  court  had 
never  been  the  vices  of  the  people  : the 
different  orders  of  the  flate  were  more 
feparate.  They  were  till  now  in  the 
times  when  the  great  Lords  had  a per- 
fonal  grandeur,  which  had  rendered 
•them  at  once  formidable  to  the  court 
and  tyrants  to  the  people.  The  more 
power  the  nobles  poffefled,  the  greater 
was  the  diflin6lion  of  ranks.  Their 
pride  forbade  them  to  mix,  and  inti- 
mated to  their  inferiors  their  diflance. 

The 
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The  fupreme  defpotifm  humbled  all 
'ranks  ; but  the  fubaltern  defpotirm  was 
increafed  and  multiplied,  the  more  to 
feparate  the  great  from  thofe  who  dared 
to  pretend  to  an  equality.  In  this  flate, 
prefumption  and  infolence  of  manners 
were  in  a manner  regarded  as  the  pri- 
vileges of  rank.  Even  the  vices  of 
thofe  who  oppreffed,  were  ,to  infe- 
riors a part  of  their  oppreffion  j and 
people  are  feldom  inclined  to  imitate 
thofe  whom  they  hate. 

In  thefe  times,  the  manners  of  the 
court  could  not  be  communicated,  but 
through  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  the 
rich  people.  But  the  magiftrates  were 
more  auftere,  and  more  retired,  dividing 
their  time  between  the  ftudy  and  the 
adminiftration  of  the  laws.  They  af- 
toniftaed  the  court,  and  imitated  it  not. 
In  regard  to  the  rich  people,  the  greateft 
part  of  them  v/ere  only  rich,  the  dif- 
grace  attendant  upon  certain  fortunes 
prevented  their  familiarity  with  the 

I 2 great. 
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great.  Luxury,  which  alone  gives  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  to  the  rich, 
was  the  vice  but  of  fome  particular 
perfons,  and  not  the  general  malady. 
The  great  had  not  yet  occafion  to  fell 
their  names,  the  others  had  not  yet 
learned  to  think  of  purchafing  them  *, 
as  people  were  more  occupied  with  their 
duties,  they  had  lefs  time  to  lofe,  there- 
fore lefs  fociety. 

The  manners  of  all  thofe  who  were 
not  of  the  court  were  then  more  favage  •, 
and  that  fort  of  ancient  vulgarity  was 
ftill  another  barrier  between  the  rich 
and  the  grandees,  becaufe  it  was  a fub- 
je6l  of  ridicule.  This  contrail  in  man- 
ners marked  where  pride  ought  to  flop, 
to  avoid  being  confounded  with  the 
people. 

There  was  as  little  means  of  intcr- 
courfe  between  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces as  between  the  different  ranks  : 
fewer  great  roads,  lefs  fccurity,  fewer 
carriages,  and,  above  ail,  lefs  luxury 

and 
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and  neceffity,  and  of  courfe  lefs  of  that 
unquiet  adivity  which  requires  change 
of  place,  and  which  makes  men  crowd 
to  the  capital  in  fearch  of  gold,  of  fer- 
vitude,  and  of  vices.  Each  one  re- 
maining upon  his  patrimonial  eftate, 
contributed  to  prolong  the  national 
manners. 

But  under  Lewis  XIV.  every  thing 
was  changed.  The  courtiers  had  now 
only  titles  without  power,  and  were  re- 
duced to  an  appearance  of  grandeur  in 
the  room  of  a real  importance ; they 
therefore  turned  themfelves  towards 
fociety,  and  to  the  city.  The  inequa- 
lity of  fortunes  augmenting  by  the  in- 
equality of  taxes,  gave  the  greater  value 
to  riches  •,  the  great  had  more  wants 
the  rich  more  pride  ; the  poor,  corrupt- 
ed by  their  defires,  lefs  morality  •,  all 

ranks  drew  nearer  to  each  other. 

\ 

The  magnificence  and  the  luxury  of 
the  prince  iliil  ftrengthened  thefe  ideas  ^ 
tlie  great  concraded  debts  from  necef- 
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fity,  and  ruined  them  Tel  vcs  through 
pride.  People  prefently  ujanage  thofe 
■yvliom  they  defpife.  As  the  great  were 
obliged  to  parr  their  titles,  in  order  to 
preferve  them,  the  gold  drawn  from  the 
poor  became  the  mediator  between  the 
rich  and  the  nobles. 

Even  the  magiftrates  changed  their 
charadler ; all  who  went  to  Verfailles 
imitated  the  manners  of  the  court.  As 
fociety  became  more  polifhed,  the  dif- 
ference of  conditions  difappeared,  the 
ruft  of  ancient  cuftoms  was  rubbed  off; 
all  orders  mixed. 

People  ran  from  the  provinces  ; the 
mifery  of  the  country,  the  luxury  of 
towns,  ambition,  commerce,  the  re- 
putation of  the  prince  and  his  conquefts,. 
the  romsantic  feafts  of  his^ court,  the  plea- 
lures  even  of  the  underftanding,  all  join- 
ed to  draw  them  to  the  capital  *,  they 
came  in  crowds  to  get  rid  of  their  pre- 
judices, to  blufh  for  their  morals,  and  at 
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once  to  polilli,  enrich,  and 'corrupt  them- 
felvcs. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  conceive  the  in- 
fluence which  all  ihefe  changes, -.and  this 
univerlal  mixture  of  people,  muft  have 
had  over  the  manners  of  women  ; gal- 
lantry became  the  mode,  and  freedom  of 
manners  a grace*-  All  the  world  imitat- 
ed the  court ; - and  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the-  other  the  vices  circu- 
lated withithe  pleafures. 

Another  revolution  accompanied  this^ 
of  manners,-.  There  arofe  a taRe  for 
letters  as  well  as  fociety  5 and  in  this 
Rate  it  fhduld  feem  that  the  taRe  for  wit- 
would  communicate  itfelf  to  the  womens 
But,  as  taRe  forms  itfelt  Rowly  •,  as  the 
natural  and  the  graceful  are  fometimes 
perceived  by  a certain  delicate  inRindt, 
which  feels  what  it  has  not  the  power  of 
defining  ; as  one  is  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  whatever  is  difficult  ought  to 
be  admired,  and  that  to  be  better  than 
others,, we  muR.be  fingularj  as  that 
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whicli  is  falfe  fometimes  appears  bril- 
liant, becaufe  it  prefents  a new  face, 
and  hides  a part  of  the  objedt  to  make 
the  reft  appear  ; as,  in  fliort,  all  which 
is  falliionable  is  exaggerated,  one  muft 
at  firft  fight  take  vivacity  for  wit. 

This  was  the  cafe  v/ith  all  thofe  wo* 
men  who  afpired  at  diftingiiilhing  them- 
felves : they  created  expreflions  which 
they  admired  much,  becaufe  they  under- 
ftood  them  little ; they  fubftituted  fin- 
gular  words  in  the  place  of  ideas  which 
they  had  not ; and,  to  avoid  being  vul- 
gar, they  became  ridiculous. 

Every  thing  contributed  to  this  de- 
lufion ; the  Italian  and  Spanilh  books, 
which  were  then  very  much  in  vogue 
Voiture’s  letters,  Mademoifelle  Scuderi’s 
romances,  the  real  admiration  for  that 
w'hich  we  call  precieufes  ; the  converfa- 
tions  at  Madame  Rambouillet’s  hotel  ; 
laftly,  fociety,  and  the  impofing  name 
of  Madame  de  Longueville,  who  in  her 
youth  had  been  at  the  head  of  fadlions 

again  ft 
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againft  the  court,  but  now  grown  old, 
and  without  lovers,  as  without  a cabal, 
Ihe  diverted  herfelf  with  writing  meta- 
phyficsupon  love,  and  difiertations  upon 
wit,  and  fincerely  gave  Yoiture  the 
preference  to  Corneille. 

• It  is  well  known  that  Moliere,  in  at- 
tacking this  ridiculous  fyftem,  made  it 
difappear.  Some  women  afterwards  gave 
themfelves  up  to  letters,  and  fome  of 
them  cultivated  the  fciences  ; but  this 
was  far  from  the  general  fpirit.  In  this 
enlightened  age  it  was  unpardonable  for 
a woman  to  inftrud  herfelf.  It  feems 
that  the  nation,  diftinguifhed  by  its 
valour  and  by  its  graces,  was  always 
afraid  of  having  any  other  fpecies  of 
merit ; a tafte  for  letters  was  regarded  as 
a fort  of  derogation  from  the  great,  and 
a pedantifm  in  women.  This  fecret  con- 
tempt, worthy  of  the  Franks,  ourancef- 
tors,  muft  undoubtedly  have  influenced 
the  fex,  which  is  moll  governed  by 
opinion  ; ibme  women  indeed  there  were, 
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who  dared  to  a6l  contrary  to  this  prc-- 
judice,  but  it  was  deemed  a crime. 

As  even  good  things  may  have  their 
excefsj-and  as  a bon  mot  often  palTes  for* 
reafon  ; fo,  by  afibciating  that  which  is 
ridiculous  with  that  which  is  ufefLil,  they 
eafily  brought  it  about  to  decry  know- 
ledge in  women. 

Defpreaux  and  Moliere  graced  this. 
prejudice  with  the  authority  of  their- 
genius  •,  their  abilities  infured  them  fuc-- 
cefs,  but  they  both  of  them  overcharged 
the  tables  to  raife  a laugh  j and  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  .that  they  found  the  effedt. 
‘more  theatrical  than  true. 

In  fadt,  if  we  thoroughly  confider. 
this  queftion,  it  will  appear,  that  in  a< 
country  and  in  an  age  like  ours,  which 
is  prodigioufly  diftant  from  that  firft, 
innocence  which  loves  the  pure  pleafures  * 
of  retirement,  and  the  happy  ignorance- 
of  every  thing  foreign  from  duty  j in  an^ 
age  when  the  general  manners  are  cor- 
rupted by  idlenefs  j when  all  the  vices  • 
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are  communicated  'every  where  by  the 
rage  of  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  where  it  is  impofiible  ever  to 
replace  or  raife  up  virtues  but  by  en- 
lightening the  underflanding,  we  muft 
allow,  that  in  the  room  ol  difcouraging 
W'omen  from  'acquiring  knowledge,  and  s 
inflrufling  themfelves,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  encourage  them  in  it. 

Armande  and  Philaminte  are  'moft  ri- 
diculous beings,  I confels,  and  deferve 
to  have  juftice  done  them  : but  the  good  ■ 
man  Chrifale^  who  in  his  grofscity  blunt-  - 
nefs  is  perpetually  for-  returning  the- 
women  to  their  thimble,  their  needle,- 
and  their  thread,  and  would  not  have  a 
woman  read,  or  know  any  thing  but  to  > 
grow  old  in  her  kitchen,  is  a being  not 
to  be  found  in  the  age  of  Lewis  the- 
Fourteenth^,  but  of  two  hundred  years 

I 6 before : 
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• Obferve,  in  the  Femmes  S^avantes,  the  feventh 
excellent  feene  of  the  fecond  aft.  It  is  plain'  • 
that  I do  not  here  pretend  to  blanae  this  charafter 
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before:  in  this  Moliere  Teemed  to  forget 
that  the  manners  of  one  age  are  incom- 
patible with  the  manners  of  another, 
and  that  by  a certain  connedlion  with 
virtues  and  vices,  there  is  a neceffary 
progrefs  in  the  modes  of  life,  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  rcfift. 

One  might  fay  that  it  is  particularly 
by  the  legifature  of  the  theatre,  that 
this  principle  of  Solon  ought  to  be 
adopted,  not  to  give  the  beji  latvs  pojfible^ 
hut  the  befi  relatively  to  the  people  and  the 
times.  Had  Moliere  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple, he  would  not  have  contrafted  the 
two  mad  women,  whom  he  has  drawn, 
with  his  Chrifale,  nor  have  given,  as  the 
reafonable  man  of  the  piece,  one  who 
is  in  reality  only  a reafonable  man  of  a 
former  age.  He  would  rather  have 

of  Chrifale  as  a comic  charafler  ; it  has  an  ex- 
cellent effeft,  and  in  this  light  Chrijale  and  Mar^ 
tine  iire  truly  the  two  witty  charadlers  of  the 
piece  : I only  examine  them  on  the  moral  fide  of 
the  qucftion,  and  independent  of  all  theatrical 
cffcft. 
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painted  a woman  young  and  amiable, 
who  had  received,  in  refpedt  to  know- 
ledge and  wit,  the  beft  education,  and 
who  ftill  preferved  all  the  graces  of  her 
fex  ; one  who  knew  how  to  think  pro- 
foundly, and  affefted  nothing*,  who  co- 
vered her  knowledge  with  a pleafing 
veil,  and  had  always  fuch  eafy  manners, 
that  her  acquired  wifdom  appeared  like 
nature  *,  who  knew  how  to  value  and  to 
feel  the  greateft  things  without  difdain- 
ing  fmall ; who  ufed  her  underftanding 
to  make  the  commerce  of  friend  (hip 
more  dear  *,  who,  in  ftudying  and  know- 
ing the  human  heart,  learned  to  have 
greater  indulgence  for  foibles,  and  great- 
er rei'pedt  for  virtues  ; who,  in  (hort,  re- 
garded her  duties  before  all  things,  but 
placed  knowledge  next  to  her  duties  •, 
and  who  only  employed  that  time  in  read- 
ing, which  the  world  left  her  free  from 
focieties  and  from  duties,  with  a view  to 
embellifli  her  mind  by  cultivating  her 
reafon  ! 

- Had  this  been  the  contrail,  perhaps 

then 
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then  Moliere’s  comedy,  which  is  in  fo  * 
many  reipedls  admirable,  and  excellent' 
in  all  points,  had  it  been  written  for  an 
age  farther  back,  might,  in  the  room  of 
a ridicule,  have  prefented  to  the  corrupt 
age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  a leflbn, 
and  have  Ihewn  the  happy  ufe  of  knov/- 
ledge  in  women, , contrafted  with  its » 
abufe 

Let  this  be  as  it  will,  the  women,  in 
the  time  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  were 
obliged  to  hide  themfelves  to  gam  in- 
ftruftion,  and  blulh  for  their  knowledge, 
as  in  the  lefs  poliflied  ages  they  would 
have  blufhed  at  an  intrigue. 

Some  of  them,  however,  dared  to  throw 
off  that,  ignorance  which  was  looked 
upon  as ' their  duty;  but  the  greateft 
part  of.  them  made  a fecret  of  their  har- 
dinefs  : or,  if  they  were  fufpeded,  they 

* I do  not  know  whether  Moliere  could  have 
found  fuch  a model  in  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth ; but  I well  know  that  he  might  have 
found  one,  bad  he  lived  in  the  prefent  age. 

took 
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took  their  meafures  fo  well  that  they'- 
could  not  be  convidted  ; they  had  only, 
a friend  for  a confident,  pr  for  an  accom- 
plice. 

One  may  perceive  by  this,  that  this  ^ 
fpecies  of  merit,  or  defed,  could  not - 
be  very  common  in  the  age  of  Lewis-; 
the  Fourteenth; 

But  from  the  general  politenefs  of  the  ‘ 
age,  there  was  another  fort  of  accom- 
plifhment  very  much  in  fafiiion  amongft- 
the  women,  and  efpecially  at  court.  • 
This  was  that  amiable  fpirit  which  haS' 
only  the  eafy  graces,  and  is  not  fpoiled  - 
by  knowledge,  or  at  moft-is  fo  little  “ 
tinftured  with  it  as  to  be  pardonable ; . 
which  writes  very  agreeable  trifles,  and 
could  fo  far  expofe  itfelf  as  fometimes  > 
to  compofe  very  pretty  verfes  •,  which  i 
in  converfation  always  charmed  without' 
feeming  to  intend  it,  pleafed  all  the 
world,  without- mortifying  any  one,  and 
even  when  it  was  the  mod  brilliant,  its 
manner-  made  it  excufable,  and  fliewed 
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plainly  that  it  was  not  a fault.  Such, 
as  every  one  knows  was  the  wit  of  la 
Fayette^  of  Ninon^  ot  la  SfizCy  of  la  Sah~ 
Here,  and  of  Scvigncy  of  Thianges,  and 
of  MontefpaUy  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bauil- 
IcMy  and  of  the  fair  Hontenfe  Mancini  her 
filler  j laftly,  of  Madame  de  Maintenony 

who 

•'Amongfl  the  number  of  women  whom  I am 
going  to  mention,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  were  always  diftinguilhed  : 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  fo  well  known  by  her  ro- 
mances, fo  ingenious,  and  full  of  fecret  fenfibi- 
lity,  joined  a folid  underllanding  to  all  the 
agreeablenefs  of  charafler  and  of  wit : it  was  flie 
who  firft:  introduced  into  romances  fentiments 
inftead  of  adventures,'  and  amiable  men  in  the 
room  of  heroes ; Ihe  did  in  her  line  what  Racine 
did  in  his.  In  fubftituting  intcrelts  in  the  room 
of  prodigies,  Ihe  Ihewed  that  Ihe  had  rather  af- 
the  heart  than  aftonilh. 

Maaame  ae  Si'vigne,  in  her  letters  writ  by 
chance,  has  made,  without  intending  it,  an  en- 
chanting work.  In  her  ftile,  fo  full  of  imagi- 
nation, Ihe  has  created  almoft  a new  language. 
She  every  moment  throws  out  exprefGons  which 
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who  in  her  youth  was  the  delight  of 
Paris,  before  fhe  inhabited  the  court, 
and  was  condemned  to  greatnefs  and  dif- 
quiet. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  women 
were  celebrated  by  the  poets,  who  to 
pleale  them,  knew  how  to  take  their 
ftile. 

wit  could  never  make,  and  which  a foul  endued 
with  fenfibility  could  only  find.  She  has  given 
to  the  moft  common  words  a charafter  and  a foul. 
All  the  turns  of  her  phrafes  are  movements,  but 
movements  undefigned,  and  have  therefore  the 
greater  grace.  The  moments  which  fhe  painted 
fixed  themfelves  under  her  pencil,  and  on-  fees 
them  ftill.  How  fhe  excufed  herfelf,  praifed  her- 
felf,  complained  of  herfelf!  How  fweet  is  her 
joy,  and  her  melancholy  has  charms  ! How  fhe 
interefts  all  nature  in  her  tendernefs  ! If  there 
was  a being  ignorant  of  vs  hat  fenfibility  is  (near- 
ly in  the  fame  manner  as  there  are  blind  and  deaf 
by  birth)  and  that  we  wifhed  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  that  fpecies  of  fenfe  which  he  has  not, 
one  ought  to  make  him  read  Madame  Sevigne^s 
letters. 
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It  is  remarked,  tliat  in  all  the  verfes 
of  Boileau  one  does  not  find  the  name 
of  a fingle  woman  of  his  time.  To 
merit  his  praifes,  it  was  necefiary  to  be- 
a king,  a minifter,  or  a docflor  of  the' 
Sorbonne.  But  la  Fontaine  more  ten- 
der and  more  gentle,  has  praii'ed  almofl;. 
all  the  women  of  the  court,  who  were: 
celebrated  either  for  their  agreeablenefs  . 
or  their  wit.  He  had  a heart-  formed  r 
to  be  fenfible  of  their  merits,  and -the  ”• 
{trains  which  were  fuited  to  fing  them  in 
his  careleffhefs,  and  his  lazinefs,  he  feems 
to  run  over,  ail  with  indifference*,  but 
he  felt  the  graces  of  women  by  inftineff,' 
as  by  inftind:  he  recounted  them  all  in 
his  verfes.. 

Racine,,  very--  difdainful,'.  although, 
very  much  a courtier,  was  in  general ; 
more  led  to  fatire  than  to  praife ; he 
has  celebrated  but  two, , Madame  dc 
Maintenon  in  Efther,  and  Henriette  of 
England  in  a dedication  ; but  Racine 
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is  neverthelefs  the  moft  eloquent  pane- 
gyrift  of  women  which  they  have  had. 

QLiinaut,  without  having  perhaps 
fung  any  one,  has  celebrated  them  all  j 
he  has  made  a world  on  purpofe  for 
them,  which  ftill  exifts,  where  there  are 
no  other  manners  than  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient chivalry  ; where  the  Gods,  the  he- 
roes, and  the  men  are  all  lovers  by  duty ; 
and  where,  under  pain  of  ridicule,  every 
one  is  obliged  to  think,  to  fmg,  to  fight, 
to  live,  to  die,  to  mount  to  heaven,  or 
defcend  to  hell,  only  for  a woman, 

Flechier  and  Bofluet  have  immorta- 
lized one.  They  have  celebrated  virtues, 
as  others  have  celebrated  charms.  But  a 
funeral  oration  is  of  all  compofitions  that 
which  is  the  leaft  proper  to  paint  the 
chara6ter  even  of  a man,  becaufe,  as 
there  is  a vaft  body,  and  it  muft  be  filled 
up,  they  mull  almoft  always  exaggerate 
the  proportions  *,  becaufe  there  are  qua- 
lities upon  which  the  orator  muft  be  fi- 
lent,  and  he  muft  fometimesfuppofe  mo- 
tives, 
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tives,  where  they  were  not,  he  nuiit 
fupprels  details,  which  neverihelefs  (hew 
the  real  characSter  more  than  general  af- 
fertions;  and  becaiifehe  mud  give  to  hinT 
whom  he  praifes  in  pomp,  a general  cha- 
racter, and  which  is  often  different  frorr> 
the  one  he  has  had  ; in  fine,  becaufe  a 
funeral  oration  reprefents  a figure,  and 
that  a figure  of  reprefentation  is  hardly 
ever  a figure  from  the  life.  - 

There  is  a dill  dronger  reafon  why 
this  method  is  lefs  capable  of  giving  a 
true  idea  of  the  merits  of  women  ; their 
lines  are  fo  difficult  and  fine,  they  defy 
fo  hard  a pencil. 

Therefore  almod  all  funeral  orations  of 
women  deferibe  nothing,  and  they  may 
more  properly  be  called  fermons  than 
portraits.  Boffuet  has  celebrated  two  wo- 
men, and  their  characters  are  intereding; 
but  one  is  rendered  intereding  by  great 
events,  and  by  a throne  overthrown  ; 
the  other  by  a terrible  and  tragical 
death. 


Of 
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Of  the  four  orations  which  Flechier 
has  made,  the  beft,  without  difpute,  is 
that  upon  Madame  Montaufier ; but 
has  he  lucceeded  in  painting  her  * ? does 

one 


• Madame  de  Montaufier,  known  before  her 
marriage  by  the  name  of  Ju/ie  d'AngenneSi  was 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Marchionefs  de  Ram- 
bouillet;  fhe  was  prodigioufly  praifed  in  her  in- 
fancy, by  all  the  fine  wits  of  her  time.  Every 
one  knows  the  hiftory  of  the  garland  of  "Julie,  It 
was  the  fineft  flowers  painted  upon  vellum,  and 
under  each  one  was  a madrigal ; thefe  madrigals 
were  compofcd  by  the  moft  celebrated  men  of 
the  age  : the  great  Corneille,  for  his  part,  made 
three ; and  the  author  of  the  Cid,  of  Rodogune, 
and  of  Cinna,  compofed  the  tulip,  the  orange- 
flower,  and  the  immortal  white.  Flechier,  in 
his  funeral  oration,  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
defcribe  this  fpecies  of  learned  gallantry,  which 
formed  the  charafiter  of  thofe  times.  He  dared 
indeed  to  fpeak  of  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet  ; 
but  how  ? He  talked  to  us  of  cabinets  nvhere  the 
underfanding  purifies  itfelf ; of  the  virtue  nuhich 
they  there  revered  under  the  name  of  the  incompar- 
able Art  (nice ; in  fnet  of  a court  numerous  voithout 
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one  learn  from  him,  what  one  knows 
from  the  anecdotes  of  the  times,  that 
the  great  reputation  for  wit,  which  Ma- 
dame Montaufier  had  in  her  youth,  arofe 
from  this,  that  Voiture  ufed  to  compole 
her  letters  at  her  mother’s  houfs  ? does 
one  learn  from  him,  that  as  foon  as  (he 
was  at  court,  (he  forgot  all  her  friends, 
and  that  it  was  for  her  that  the  Duke  of 
laRochefoucaultmil  this  m2iX\m,that  there 
are  peoplewbo  appeeir  totnerit  certain  jiations^ 
of  %vhich  they  themfehes  Jhew  they  are  un- 
worthy as  foon  as  they  are  arrived  at  them  fin 
the  room  of  all  this,  Flechier,  faithful  to 

cmfujton,  modefi  'without  conjlraini,  learned  'with- 
out pridC)  and  polijhed  'without  affedlatioKt  Thefe 
antithefes  are  very  fine,  without  doubt ; but  do 
they  well  fliew  that  which  ought  to  be  the  quef- 
tion  ? do  they  fhew  the  fort  of  education,  good 
or  bad,  which  a young  perfon  muft  have  receiv- 
ed amongft  fo  many  diflertations  and  verfes,  rae- 
taphyfics  and  wit,  between  Mademoifelle  Scu- 
dcri  and  Madame  de  Longueville,  between  Sar- 
xatin  and  Voiture  f 
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his  divifions,  and  to  the  pulpit,  Is  obliged 
to  fubftitute  antithefes,  phrafes,  and  vir- 
tues. 

After  all  the  women  praifed  with 
livelinefs  by  the  poets,  or  with  pomp 
and  gravity  by  the  orators,  there  are  ftill 
two  in  a different  rank  and  order,  who 
reverthelefs  arrived  at  the  greatefl  repu- 
tation ; one  of  them  is  Mademoifelle 
ScLideri,  fo  famous  in  thofe  times,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  more 
than  feventy  of  which  flie  employed  fn 
writing,  with  grace,  feme  pretty  verfes 
which  are  ftill  remembered,  and  with  af- 
tonifhing  eafe  great  volumes,  which  now 
are  read  no  more.  It  is  certain,  that  for 
a time  flie  turned  people’s  heads,  and  that 
fhe  had  as  much  influence  by  her  ro- 
mances, as  Boileau  has  flnee  had  by  his 
fatiies  and  his  tafle. 

The  other  is  the  learned  Mademoifelle 
Febver,  fo  well  know'n  by  the  name  of 
Madame  Dacier.  Her  merit,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  merit  of  a woman  ; but  fhe 

very 
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very  early  determined  to  be  nothing  Icfs 
than  a man  *,  and  although  it  was  not 
after  the  manner  of  Ninon,  fhe  did  not 
fail  to  make  enthufiafts.  As  her  two 
natural  ^tongues  were  thofe  of  Terence 
and  Homer,  flie  often  received  madri- 
gals in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  moft 
learned  perfons  in  Europe  confpired  to 
praife  her  •,  at  length,  la  Mothe  cele- 
brated her  in  verfe,  la  Mothe,  fo  well 
known  by  his  literary  difputes  with  her. 
When  each  of  them  had  changed  their 
drain  *,  he  pronounced  in  her  honour, 
in  the  French  academy,  one  of  thofe  ra- 
tional and  fenfible  odes  which  he  fo  well 
knew  how  to  compofe.  This  public  ho- 
mage was  at  once  an  honour  to  la  Mothe, 
to  women,  and  to  letters. 

I fliall  fay  nothing  of  the  other  women 


• We  know  that  in  their  difpute  about  Homer, 
he  (hewed  all  the  wit  and  the  graces  of  a woman, 
while  (he  there  (hewed  all  the  erudition,  and  fome- 
times  a little  of  the  excefs  of  ftrength  of  a man. 

who 
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who  writ  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  This 
•catalogue  is  to  be  found  every  where  i 
•befides,  I fpeak  here  only  of  women  ' 
whofe  fpirit  and  wit  had  a character, 
and  who  can  ferve  to  Q;ive  us  a knowledge 
of  the  ideas,  or  the  manners  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived ; they  here  form  a 
piflure,  not  a hiftory. 

The  manners  and  general  charadler  of 
the  women  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XlVk 
produced  a voluptuoufnefs  united  with 
decency,  adivity  turned  towards  in- 
trigue,  little  knowledge,  a great  deal  of 
the  art  of  pleafing,  a finiflied  politenefs, 
a remnant  of  power  over  the  men,  a re- 
fpedb  for  all  the  religious  ideas,  which 
was  mixed  with  this  coquetry  of  man- 
ners ; and  repentance  always  accom- 
panied or  followed  an  amour. 

The  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  had  fpread  over  the  court,  and  over 
part  of  the  nation,  a certain  ferioufnefs 
and  melancholy ; the  inclinations  at 
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bottom  continued  the  fame,  only  they  were 
more  reftrained. 

But  under  the  regency,  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  manners  and  ideas  ; a 
new  court  changes  every  thing.  An  immo- 
rality lefs  decent  became  the  mode  •,  they 
added  audacioufnefs  and  impetuofity  to 
their  defires,  and  tore  off  a part  of  the 
veil  which  before  had  covered  gallantry. 
Decency,  which  ufed  to  be  rcfpefted  as  a 
duty,  was  not  then  retained  even  as  a 
pleafure ; the  fexes  reciprocally  dif- 
penfed  with  fhame  •,  folly  was  joined  with 
the  excefles,  and  both  together  formed  a 
corruption  at  once  profound  and  frivo- 
lous. And,  that  they  might  not  blufli  for 
any  thing,  they  adopted  the  mode  of 
laughing  at  every  thing. 

The  violent  changes  in  fortunes  pre- 
cipitated this  alteration,  extreme  mifery 
and  extreme  luxury  were  the  confe- 
quences,  and  their  influence  is  well 
known.  Seldom  does  there  happen 
amon^ft  any  people  a fudden  fhock  in 
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property,  without  a rapid  alteration  in 
manners. 

For  more  than  fix  hundred  years, 
gallantry  had  been  the  charafleriftic  of 
the  nation,  but  the  fpiritof  chivalry  had 
been  always  joined  with  it;  that-fpirit, 
infeparable  from  honor,  was  the  caufe 
that  gallantry  at  lead  bore  the  refem- 
blance  of  love,  and  that  vice  had  all  the 
virtue  of  which  vice  is  fufceptible.  But 
when  there  remained  but  few  traces  of 
that  antique  honor  in  the  nation,  wal- 
lantry  was  left  without  its  ornament  • 
and  became  a vile  fentiment,  which  al- 
lows of  or  gives  birth  to  every  weak- 
nefs  *. 

In  the  mean  rime,  through  that  gene- 

• The  fpirit  of  chivalry  had  a long  time  fur- 
vived  thecuftoms,  the  laws,  the  inftitutions,  and 
even  the  fpecies  of  government  which  gave  birth 
to  it.  We  ftill  fee  its  image  marked  in  the  flrft 
works  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
in  the  firft  feafts  which  he  gave  to-  his  Court. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  fpirit  prolonged 
the  mannei*. 
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-ral  inclination  which  drew  every  one,  the 
tafte  for  the  fociety  of  women  increafed  ; 
fedu6lion  being  become  more  eafy,  of- 
fered every  where  greater  hopes.  The 
men  lived  lefs  together ; the  w'omen, 
grown  lefs  timid,  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  (hake  off  a reftraint  which  did 
them  honour  ; the  two  fexes  changed 
natures  •,  the  one  fet  too  great  a value 
upon  the  arts  of  pleafing,  the  other  up- 
.on  independence. 

As  they  grew  more  defirous  to  be- 
,come  men  of  fociety  than  citizens, 
they  entered  much  more  into  the  world. 
The  young  men,  fpoiled  by  the  women, 
joined  together  the  defects  of  their 
youth  and  the  infolence  of  their  fuccefs  •, 
having  in  general  ftrong  paffions  'and 
few  ideas ; empty  heads  and  warm 
hearts  •,  either  inconftant  through  va- 
nity, or  multiplying  their  defires  thro* 
inward  diflatisfadtion  and  love  of  dif- 
fipation,  they  fet  little  value  upon  opi-- 
rnion,  which  for  them  exifted  no  more,, 

and. 
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and  communicated  to  a great  number  of 
women  their  vices  and  their  irregula- 
rities. 

In  this  ftate  of  mind,  the  burden  of 
time,  and  the  defire  of  pleafing,  mu  ft 
more  and  more  increafe  the  love  of  lo- 
ciety  and  by  degrees  arrive  at  the 
point  when  this  fociability  is  carried  to 
excefs  j by  mixing  every  body,  it  finiflies 
by  fpoiling  every  body  ; and  'this  is, 
perhaps,  the  epoch  at  which  we  are 
arrived. 

Amongft  a people  with  w'hom  the 
fpirit  of  fociety  is  carried  to  fuch  a 
length,  domeftic  life  is  no  more  known  j 
therefore,  all  thofe  natural  fentiments 
which  fpring  up  in  retirement,  and 
which  grow  in  filence,  muft  be  weak- 
ened. The  women  learn  to  negledl  the 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers. 

The  prejudices  are  ftill  more  influ-- 
enced  by  the  manners,  than  the  manners- 
are  by  the  prejudices.  We  regard 
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fitlelity  in  the  married  flate  as  fuitablc 
only  CO  the  common  people  •,  we  leave 
it  to  the  good  fort  of  people  to  make  fa- 
crihces  to  friendfhip  j the  enthufiafm  of 
love  we  refign  to  the  Paladins.  Thefe 
ftntiments  are  thought  too  exclufive; 
what  purpofe  do  they  anfwer  ? But  to 
confine  to  one,  that  which  ought  to  be 
extended  to  all. 

The  more  the  general  line  extends  it- 
felf,  the  more  the  particular  lines  relax. 
Thofe  who  appear  attached  to  all  the 
world,  are  in  reality  attached  to  no  one. 
Thus  diflimulation  encreafes.  The  lefs 
they  feel,  the  more  they  pretend  to 
feel. 

By  a ridiculous  contrafi,  the  v/orld  is 
in  extafy  with  the  word  affeftion,  at 
the  fame  time  that  all  true  and  profound 
affedlion  is  an  objedl  of  ridicule. 

Peihaps  people  think,  that  what  they 
do  not  feel  themfelves,  does  not  exift,  or 
perhaps  they  do  themfelves  fo  much 
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juftice  as  to  believe  that  they  have  no 
right  to  a real  afFeflion,  and  thofe  who 
give  it,  in  the  room  of  appearing  fincere, 
appear  only  the  greater  dupes. 

Never  had  the  word  romantic  a great- 
er right  to  be  the  mode,  becaufe  it 
doubty  fatisfies  vanity.  It  helps  us  to 
ridicule  thofe  virtues  which  we  have  not ; 
it  prevents  us  from  blufhing  for  the  vices 
or  weakneflfes  which  we 'have.  It  makes 
us,  befide,  vaftly  contented  with  our  own 
underftanding  and  knowledge.  By  ap- 
plying the  word  romantic  to  all  thofe 
qualities  we  have  not  merit  enough  to  at- 
tain,  we  make  ourfelves  believe,  that  we 
know  the  true  value  of  every  thing,  and 
are  fuperiorly  fenfible  of  what  man  is, 

and  what  he  ought  to  be. 

In  this  ftate  we  are  led  to  talk  very 
much  of  pleafure,  but  we  feel  it  not. 
The  foul  precipitates  herfelf  upon  ob- 
jedls,  when  fiie  ought  to  keep  at  a cer- 
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tain  diftance.  Our  imagination  grows- 
languid,  becaufe  it  has  nothing  new  to 
create.  Our  minds  are  no  longer  open  to 
thefweet  illufiohs  of  fancy. 

This  vacancy  which  we  feel  in  our- 
felves,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  the  foul, 
have  given'  birth  to  what  we  call  amufe- 
inents  j a word  for  cold  tempers  and^ 
light  minds  j a word  which  is  become 
important,  and  which  ought  to  be  ridi- 
culous through  the  ferious  light  in  which 
it  is  ufed;  a word  which  intimates  that  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  virtue,  nor 
perhaps  with  fenfe. 

This  amufement,  this  inconceivable' 
fomething,  which  has  no  connexion  with 
the  imagination,  with  the  underftand- 
ing,  nor  with  the  heart,  and  which, 
confifts  but  of  forms,  being  now  the 
.only  point  in  view,  it  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one. 

In  thofe  who  are  agreeable,  we  fuppofe 
virtues,  or  we  pardon  vice.  There  are 
few  who  have  any  longer  the  hardinefs  to- 

. dcfpife 


defpife  what  is  bafe,  when  that  which 
is  bafe  is  accompanied  with  grace. 

The  mind  turns  itfelf  only  to  little 
things  ; tlie  heart  contra(5ls  itfelf,  and 
employs  itfelf  in  trifles  *,  to  pleafe,  or  not 
to  pleafe,  are  become  the  principal  words 
in  the  language. 

Amongfl:  thofe  who  are  conftantly  in 
public,  one  would  fuppofe  that  their 
felf-love,-  by  its  being  more  irritated, 
would  be  more  aflive  •,  but  the  fame 
tafte  for  fociety  which ‘irritates  people’s 
felf-love,  teaches  them  to  conceal"  it ; it 
ftifles  itfelf,  and  grows  up  again ^ they, 
let  the  fecrct  efcape  by  halves,  and  re- 
cover it  again.  \ 

Society  is  a field  where  each  perfon  en- 
deavours to  overcome  without  the  appear- 
«• 

ance  of  a flruggle,  and  w’here  every  one 
difguife  their  efforts,  that  their  prctenfions 
to  fuperiority  may  not  be  fcrutinized. 

All  this  together  mufl;  infpire  in  both 
fexes  an  unquiet  frivolity,  and  an  adive 
and  ferious  vanity. 
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But  the  ftrongeft  chara(5lerlftical  mark 
of  the  manners  is  the  pafTion  for  being; 
feen,  the  art  of  facrificing  every  thing, 
to  appearances,  of  giving  great  im-> 
portance  to  trifling  duties,  and  letting, 
great  value  upon  trifling  fuccelTes. 

This  focidty  teaches  people  to  talk, 
gravely  upon  he  follies  of  yefterday  and 
of  to-morrow^  It,  in  fhorf,  givesthe  mincii 
and  the  heart  a cold  aftivity,  vvhiclii 
enables  them  to  regard  a thoufand  ob-- 
jefls  without  being  interefled  about  any' 
one,  and  gives  movement  without  giving;] 
a motive. 

But  if  tlte  tafre  for  letters,  and  the* 
management  of  the  underflianding,  arc* 
united  in  the  fame  age  with  this  adrve: 
fpirit  of  foeiety,  from  this  mixture  there* 
piuft  refult  other  effedts  : there  mud  thert; 
reign  a general  defire  in  every  one  lo  ap- 
pear inftrudled^  while  few  devote  time; 
fufficient  to  be  really  fo.  ' 

From  hence  there  mufl;  arife  crowds  ofil 
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the  half- learned,  who  eagerly  catch  at  the 
philofophical  ideas  which  men  of  genius 
fend  out  from  their  retirement  •,  they  in- 
troduce them  in  the  circles,  they  repeat 
them,  they  difput^upon  them. 

The  paffion  for  fociety,  and  the  tafle 
for  letters,  being  thus  united,  mufl. 
change  the  mode  of  talking  ferioiifly  up- 
on trifling  fubjefts,  into  the  mode  of 
trifl’ng  with  profound  ones.  There  mufl; 
be  forms  of  underftanding  ready  made, 
and  artificial  memories  for  thofe  who 
have  not  natural  ones. 

From  hence  comes  the  efliablifhment 
of  focieties,  and  their  fall  ; pretenfions- 
of  every  fpecies, ' and  every  charadter  •, 
pretenfions  to  intrepidity*,  pretenfions' 
to  gravity  and  loftinefs ; pretenfions  to 
circumfpedlion  and  referve  ; an  eager- 
nefs  to  obtain- reputation,  which  fome 
few  endeavour  to  deferve,  many  more 
ufurp  it.  In  fliort,  intrigue,  manage- 
ment, little  cares,  the  art  of  giving  praife 
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in  order  to  receive  praife ; the  art  of 
joining  another’s  merit  to  one’s  own,  and 
of  obtaining  a name,  either  by  one’s  felf 
or  by  others. 

As  the  general  mafs  of  knowledge  is 
greater,  and  as  by  movement  it  commu- 
nicates itfelf  every  where,  the  women, 
without  giving  themfelv'es  any  trouble, 
muft  become  in  fome  degree  more  in- 
flrudted.  But,  faithful  to  their  plan,  they 
only  feek  for  knowledge  as  an  ornament 
to  their  wit ; they  learn  with  a defire 
rather  to  pleafe  than  to  know,  and  to 
amufe  others  rather  than  toinftru6l  them- 
felves. 

BefideSjin  a ftate  of  fociety  where  there 
is  a rapid  movement,  and  an  eternal  fuc- 
cefiion  of  books,  and  of  ideas,  the  w^o- 
men,  being  employed-  in  following  this 
pidture,  which  changes  and  flies  around 
them  perpetually,  muft,  upon  every  fub- 
jedt,  be  better  acquainted  with  the  idea 
of  the  prefent  moment,  than  with  the 
ideas  of  all  times  j better  with  the  pre- 
fent 
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lent  opinions,  than  with  thofe  upon 
which  they  ought  to  form  themfelves. 
They  mull  therefore  know  the  language- 
of  the  arts  better  than  their  principles, 
and  polTefs  more  particular  ideas  than 
fyftems  of  knowledge. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  women  inftru6led  them- 
felves out  of  enthuQafrn  for  learning 
itfelf.  It  was  in  them  a profound  affec- 
tion, which  arofe  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  and  nourifhed  itfelf  even  in  foli- 
tude.  In  this  age  it  is  lefs  a real  affec- 
tion, than  a coquetry  of  the  mind  j and 
their  enthufiafm  for  learning,  as  for  all 
other  objefts,  is  a luxury  more  in  repre- 
fentation  than  in  riches. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  there  were  in 
thofe  days  a greater  number  of  women 
who  had  the  courage  to  write.  But 
when  is  it  they  have  occafion  for  this 
merit  ? Homage  comes  to  them  'un- 
fought ',  the  enjoyment  of  every  moment 
compenfates  them  for  the  want  of  that 
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glory  which  makes  them  live  where 
they  are  not.  With  them  each  day 
finiflies  the  pretenfions  of  the  day.  A 
thoufand  interefls  mix  themfelves  with 
the  intereft  of  their  nnderftanding  •,  their 
ideas  fly  to  one  objedf,  and  pafs  as  ra- 
pidly to  another ; they  are  drawn  by 
the  general  movement. 

Befides,  a mind  which  has  its  natural 
graces,  is  never  in  its  full  force  but  when 
atperfedlliberty.  Thegiftof  pleafingem- 
belliflles  every  thing  : but  the  mind,  con- 
tent with  its  fuccefs,  and  timid  by  fuccefs' 
itfelf,  prefers  an  exiflrence  in  opinion  to  a 
real  exiftence,  and  fears  to  meafure  the 
extent  of  its  powers.  * 

It  would  be  curious,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  examine  what  mufl:  naturally,  amongft 

*'  It  is  not  but  that  in  this  age  there  are  wo* 
men  who  have  writ,  and  who  ftill  write  with  dif.- 
jindion  j and  they  are  known  : but  their  num? 
her  diminifiies  every  day,  and  there  arc  infinite- 
ly fewer  than  there  were  at  the  revival  of  letters,, 
^nd  even  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
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US,  be  the  conrequences  of  all  this  jumble 
of  movement  and  ideas,  of  frivolity  and 
genius,  of  philofophy  in  the  head  and 
liberty  in  the  manners. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the 
prefent  charafter  of  women  with  the 
charafter  they  have  had  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent epochs : to  compare  the  charadler  of 
French  women,  with  the  timid  referve  and 
the  fweet  modefty  of  the  women  in  Eng-- 
land  ; with  the  mixture  of  devotion  and 
libertinifrn  of  thofe  in  Italy  •,  with  their 
ardent  imagination,  and  their  jealous  fen- 
fibiiity  in  Spain  ; their  profound  retire- 
ment in  China  V and  the  barriers  which, 
during  four  thoufand  yea.rs,  have  fcpa- 
rated  the  women  of  that  country  from 
the  eyes  of  men  ; laftly,.  with  the  cha^- 
radler  and  the  manners  which  muft  arife 
in  refpeft  to  women,  from-  their  confine- 
ment throughout  almofi  all  ATia,  whero  . 
ncimbers  exifting  but  for  one  man,  can 
neither  improve  their  underftanding  or 
tlieir  reafon  y where  they  are  deftined  to 
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have  only  fenfes  •,  and  are  forced,  by  the 
abfurdity  of  their  fituation,  to  join  mo- 
defty  with  libertinifm,  and  coquetry  with 
retirement.  But  it  is  unneceffary  to  draw 
this  parallel ; the  contraft  in  manners 
evinces  itfelf,  by  (hewing  the  difference 
of  fituations. 

I fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  this  age, 
there  are  fewer  encomiums  upon  the  fex 
than  ever;  the  folemn  dignity  of  fune- 
ral panegyrics  is  now  referved  almon; 
entirely  for  women  who  either  have  oc- 
cupied, or  have  been  deflined  to  occupy 
thrones. 

The  philofophical  orators  celebrate 
only  what  is  ufeful  to  humanity  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  nations ; and  the  poets  feem 
to  have  loft  that  delicate  gallantry  Vv^hich 
fo  long  formed  their  charaefter.  They  fing 
of  pleafures  more  than  love,  and  are  more 
voluptuous  than  tender. 

This  general  tafte  for  women,  which 
is  neither  love,  nor  paffion,  nor  even  gal- 
lantry, but  the  effedl  of  an  habitude  cold 
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and  forced,  does  not  any  where  enliven 
cither  imagination  or  genius. 

In  the  focieties  formed  by  this  eternal 
mixture  of  the  fexes,  men  learn  to  praif® 
women  lefs,  becaufe  they  learn  to  be 
more  fevere.  Self-love,  the  judge  and 
rival,  (fometimes  indulgent  through 
pride;,  but  almoft  always  cruel  through 
jealoufy)  was  never  more  vigilant  to  dif- 
cover  defeds  and  to  fow  ridicule.  Praife 
is  produced  by  enthufiafm,  and  never  in' 
any  age  was  there  lefs  of  it  than  in  the 
prefent,.  though  perhaps  there  is  more  of 
if  affected.  Enthufiafm  fprings  up  in  a‘ 
warm  imagination,  which  creates  objedts 
in  the  rocm  of  feeing  them.  Now-a-days 
' w'e  fee  too  much,  and  by  dint  of  great 
light,  we  fee  all  faintly.  . '' 

Even  vice  is  one  of  the  pretenfions 
w^e  pretend  to  efteem  women  lefs,  be- 
caufe wc  would  wifh  to  be  thought  to 
know  them  more.  Every  man  has  pride 
enough  to  prevent  his  believing  their 
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virtues ; and  thofe  who  would  be  imper- 
tinent, and  cannot  fucceed  in  faying  ill  of 
them,  often  pride  thernfelves  upon  a fatire, 
which,  to  compleat  the  abfurdity,  they 
have  no  right  to  make.  In  refpefl:  to 
women,  thefe  are  the  confequences  of  that 
general  fpirit  of  fociety,  which  is  their 
work,  and  which  they  do  not  ceafc 
to  value  thernfelves  upon. 

Women  are  like  the  fovereigns  of 
Afia,  who  are  never  honoured  but  when 
they  are  little  feen ; by  difplaying  them- 
felves  too  much  before  their  fubjeds^ 
they  encourage  them  to  revolt.  * 

Neverthelefs,  in  fpite  of  our  manners, 
and  our  eternal  fatires  ; in  fpite  of  our 
eagernefs  to  be  efteemed  without  merit, 
and  our  ilill  greater  eagernefs  to  find  no- 
thing worthy  of  eftimation,  there  are  at 
this  time,  and  even  in  this  capital,  w'O. 
men  who  would  have  honored  a more 
virtuous  age  than  ours.  Many,  whojoin 
ah  underftanding  truly  cultivated  to  a 
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ftrong  mind,  and  who,  by  their  virtues," 
heighten  their  ideas  of  courage  and  ho- 
nor. There  are  thofe  who  can  think 
with  Montefquieu,  and  who  love  to 
melt  intotendernefs  with  Fenelon. 

In  the  midft  of  opulence,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  that  luxury  which  now-a- 
days  makes  it  almoft  neceffary  to  join 
avarice  to  pomp,  and  which  renders  the 
mind  at  once  narrow,  vain,  and  cruel, 
there  are  women  who  yearly  feparate  for 
the  unfortunate  a portion  of  their  riches, 
.who  know  the  afylums  of  mifery,  and 
who  there  evince  their  tendernefs  by 
Ihedding  tears. 

There  arc  affedlionate  wives,  who,  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  honor 
themfelves  by  their  virtue,  and  in  the 
fweetelt  of  all  connexions  fliew  the  ra- 
villiing  piXure  of  innocence  and  love. 

In  fine,  there  are  mothers  who  dare  be 
mothers.  In  many  houfes  one  fees  a- 
beautiful  woman  occupied  in  the  mod 
tender  cares  in  nature,  and  by  turns  preflf- 
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ihg  in  her  arms,  or  upon  her  breafl:,  the 
infant  whom  flienourifhes  with  her  milky 
while  the  hufband  in  filence  divides  his 
tender  attentions  betwixt  the-mother  and- 
the  child. 

Oh  ! could  but  thefe-  examples  re- 
ftore  amongft  us  nature  and  morals ; 
could  we  but  learn  how  much  virtue,  in 
refpe<5t  to  happinefs,  is  fuperior  to  plea- 
fures  ; how  much  a fimple  and  eafy  life,- 
in  which  one  afFefts  nothing,  in  which  one 
cxifts  but  for  one’s  felf  and  one’s  friends, 
and  not  for  the  regards  of  others  j in  which 
one  by  turns  enjoys  friendlhip,  nature? 
and  one’s  felf,  is  preferable  to  that  tur- 
bulent unquiet  life  in  which  one  runs  for 
ever  after  delights  which  fly  as  we  pur— 
fue  ! Ah  ! it  is  then  that  women  would 
recover  their  empire  j it  is  then  that 
beauty,  embellilhed  by  virtue,  would 
command  mankind,  happy  to  be  enflav- 
ed,  and  great  in  their  wcaknefs. 

•Then  a pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment,, 
fwcetening  every  hour,_  would  render 
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’life  an  enchanting  dream.  Then  trou- 
bles would  not  be  poifoned  by  remorfe  ; 
and  forrow,  being  foftened  by  love,  and 
parted  by  friendfhip,  would  be  rather 
-a  tender  melancholy  than  a torment. 

In  this  Hate  fociety  would  be  lefs  ac- 
tive, it  is  certain,  but  the  domeftic  life 
would  be  more  fweet.  There  would  be 
lefs  oftentation  and  more  pleafure  ♦,  lefs 
movement  and  more  happinefs  *,  we  - 
fhould  talk  lefs  of  pleafure,  and  we 
' fhould  feel  it  more. 

Then  our  days  would  pafs  pure  and 
tranquil  ; and  if  the  evening  did  not 
produce  the  dull  fatisfadtion  of  having, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  adled  the  part 
of  the  moft  tender  affeftion  for  thirty  in- 
different people,  we  fhould  have  the 
' more  folid  fatisfaftion  of  having  lived 
with  thofe  we  love : we  fhould  have 
helped  to-morrow  to  a new  charm,  by 
the  remembrance  of  to-day.  Muff  this 
•fweet  image  then  be  only  an  illufion  ? 
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and  in  this  brilliant  and  vain  focicty  is 
there  no  longer  an  afylum  for  fimplici* 
ty  and  happinefs  ? 

As  in  every  age  there  are  fome  pre- 
dominant virtues  and  vices,  every  age 
muft  have  its  peculiar  ideas  of  female 
merit,  and  allow  thofe  the  greateft  fharc, 
who  poflTefs  moft  of  the  virtues,  and 
avoid  the  defedls,  of  the  times  in  which 
they  live. 

After  this,  may  we  not  venture  to 
fay,  that  the  moft  eftimable  woman  of 
the  prefent  age  will  be  her  who,  while 
Hie  brings  into  the  world  all  the  charms 
of  fcciety,  that  is  to  fay,  tafte,  grace, 
and  genius,  knows  at  the  fame  time  how 
to  guard  her  reafon  and  her  heart  from 
that  infipid  vanity,  that  falfe  fenfibili- 
ty,  the  violent  felf-love,  and  from  all 
thofe  affedlations  which  fpring  up  from 
an  inordinate  love  of  fociety  : her  who, 
againft  her  inclinations,  fubmits  to  cuf- 
toms  and  ufages  becaufe  it  is  a necef. 
fary  part  of  wifdom,  and  does  not  in  the 
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mean  time  lofe  fight  of  nature  i but  £lill 
turns  herfelf  fometimes  towards  reflec- 
tions upon  what  is  natural,  at  lead  to 

honor  it  by  her  regrets. 

Her  who,  while  file  is  drawn  by  the 
general  movement,  ftill  feels  a defire  to 
repofe  herfelf  from  time  to  time  in  the 
arms  of  friendfiiip  and  who,  while 
file  is  forced  by  her  condition  to  expence 
and  luxury,  chufes  at  lead  ufeful  ex- 
pences,  and  affids  honed  indudiious  in- 
digence by  her  riches. 

Her  who,  in  cultivating  phllofophy 
and  letters,  loves  them  for  their  own 
fakes,  and  not  for  a vain  and  frivolous 
reputation  •,  her  who  by  the  dudy  of 
good  books  endeavours  to  enlighten  her 
underdanding  by  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  to  drengtlien  her  mind  by  princi- 
ples; and  leaves  to  others  the  jargon, 
the  parade,  and  the  words. 

Her,  in  fiiort,  who,  in  the  midd  of 
fo  much  lightnefs,  dares  to  have  a cha- 
raider ; 
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•»ra£ler ; and  who  in  the  croud  would 
.p refer ve  a mind  •,  who  in  the  face  of 
the  world  dares  to  acknowledge  her 
friend,  after  having  heard  her  calumni- 
.ated ; who  dares  to  defend  her  when  fhe 
can  never  know  it. 

Her  who  will  not  carefs  a worthlefs 
perfon,  becaufe  he  happens  to  have  cre- 
dit and  a name ; but,  at  the  hazard  of 
difpleafing,  determines,  in  her  houfe  and 
out  of  it,  to  preferve  her  efteem  for  vir- 
tue, her  contempt  for  vice,  her  fenfibi- 
lity  for  friendJfhip,  and,  in  fpite  of  the 
paffion  for  having  an  extenfive  fociety, 
dares,  even  in  the  midft  of  that  fociety, 
have  the  courage  to  publilh  a mode 
of  thinking  fo  extraordinary,  and  the  ftill 
greater  courage  to  adt  up  to  it. 
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the  Author  had  finifhed  before  Ihe  heard 
of  the  Eflay  by  Monf.  Thomas,  Ihe 
here  gives  as  a Supplement  to  the  Tranf- 
iation. 
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IT  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  a para- 
dox, were  I to  aflert  that  women 
have  naturally  moft  power  in  thofe 
countries  where  the  laws  relative  to 
them  are  moft  rigid  ; and  that,  wherever 
legiftators  have  moft  abridged  their  pri- 
vileges, their  power  is  moft  confefted. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  af- 
fertion  is  true  or  not,  let  us  take  a flight 
view  of. the  laws  relative  to  the  fex 
amongft  people  of  different  charafters, 
and  the  cuftoms  which  feem  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  fubjed ; and  I believe 
it  will  appear,  that  women  have  ever  been 
reftrained,  confined,  and  fubjedted  to 
fevere  laws,  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
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nefs  of  their  natural  power ; and  that 
they  are,  by  the  laws  and  ufages,  encou- 
raged and  fupported  in  proportion  to 
their  want  of  it. 

From  whence  this  natural  power  pro- 
ceeds, and  why  it  is  greater  in  fome 
countries  than  in  others,  we  lhall  heie- 
after  confider. 

i.et  us  then  take  a view  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Mahomedans  in 
Afia,  refpe£ling  women,  and  the  laws 
and  manners  relative  to  them  amongft 
the  people  of  Holland. 

A Mahomedan  places  his  fupreme  de- 
light in  hisferaglio;  his  riches  are  be- 
llowed in  purchafing  women  to  fill  it, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  his  fe- 
males are  beautiful  and  numerous.  In 
women  heplaceshis  chief  amufement,  his 
luxury,  his  prefent  happinefs,  and  future 
reward.  But  this  violent  fondnefs  for  the 
fex,  divided  as  it  is  betwixt  many  favo-  • 
rites,  -krftjrms  him  that  other  men  have- 
■;  the. 
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the  lame  violent  pafTions : the  beauties 
of  his  feraglio  which  delight  him,  he 
knows,  would  delight  other  men,  could 
they  obtain  a fight  of  them.  Hence 
arifes  the  Arid  confinement  of  his  wo- 
men, the  guards  of  eunuchs,  and  every 
poflible  bar  to  their  being  vifible  to 
other  men. 

Except  in  the  feraglio,  they  are  not 
fuppofed  to  exift  j for  a Mahomedan  ne-  ♦ 
ver  mentions  his  wives,  and  it  would 
even  excite  his  jealoufy,  were  they  to 
be  enquired  after : and  when  he  receives 
any  new  beauty  into  his  houle,  the  moft 
profound  fecrecy  is  obferved.  But  he 
does  not  confine  his  wives  and  temale 
flaves,  becaufe  he  holds  them  in  con- 
tempt ; he  guards  their  perfons  as  his- 
moll  valuable  treafures. 

This  extreme  uxorioufnefs  of  the 
men,  is  what  gives  the  women  their  na- 
tural power  over  them  ; and  the  know-, 
hdge  of  this  power,  has  caufed  the  mem 
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to  cftabllfh  laws  and  cuftoms,  to  pre- 
vent in  fome  meafure  its  efFedls. 

Thefe  laws  prevent  the  women  from 
having  any  fhare  in  government,  debar 
them  from  entering  the  mofques,  from 
holding  any  lands,  or  enjoying  any  for- 
tune independent  of  their  hufbands  or 
parents,  and,  in  Ihorr,  give  their  hufbands 
an  abfolute  authority  over  them. 

In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  men  are  of  a phlegmatic  difpofition, 
devoted  to  gain,  enemies  to  luxury,  pru- 
dent, felfilh,  and  cold  in  their  attach- 
ments to  the  fex,  the  natural  power  of 
women  mufl  confequently  be  fmall ; 
therefore,  as  there  is  little  danger  that 
the  men  will  treat  them  with  too  much 
kindnefs,  or  be  feduced  by  their  allure- 
ments, the  laws  are  calculated  not  to 
increafe  but  to  reftrain  the  authority  of 
hufbands,  and  the  magiftrates  find  it 
neceflary  to  fupport  the  women  in  the 
privileges  the  laws  have  given  them,  by 
great  attention  to  their  complaints. 

Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  in  fpite  of  the  feverity 
of  the  Mahomedan  laws  refpefting  wo^ 
men,  and  the  lenity  of  the  laws  refpedl:- 
ing  them  in  Holland,  it  ap^ars  that 
there  have  been  numbers  of  Mahome- 
dans  (even  men  on  whom  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  has  depended)  who  have  given 
themfelves  up  to  the  entire  diredtion  of 
their  female  favorites : and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Dutch  hulbands  give  up 
their  intereft  through  the  influence  of 
their  wives. 

The  manners  of  Mahomedan.  women, 
and  the  manners  of  Dutch  women,  are 
no  lefs  different  than  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed : and  in  both,  the 
difference  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes. 

As  a Muflfulman  procures  wives  and 
female  flaves  for  his  pleafures  only,  no- 
thing is  expefted  in  them  but  youth 
and  beauty,  or  at  mod,  the  arts  of  fing- 
ing  and  dancing ; they  are  too  precious 
to  be  fatigued  by  cares.  As  their  bu- 
finefs  is  only  to  pleafe,  they  bathe,  per- 
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fume,'  and  attire  themfelves  in  the  moft 
expenfive  drefles,  praftife  the  moll:  bc- 
eoming  attitudes,  and  throw  their  eyes 
with  the  moft  bewitching  languilhment  j 
are  feeble  and  indolent  in  their  youth ; 
and  old-age,  which  comes  upon  women 
early  in  their  climate,  is  fpent  in  jea-i 
loufy  of  their  more  youthful  rivals. 

But,  as  a Dutch  woman  is  expedled  to 
ferve,  Ibe  attends  to  bufinefs,  and  ne- 
glefts  her  perfon ; is  inelegant  and  ro- 
bull ; her  laughs  are  hearty,  and  her  ex- 
preflions  coarfe  ; becaufe,  as  a Dutchman 
defircs  in  his  wife  an  afliftant,  a fteward, 
a partner  in  his  cares,  Ihe  can  only  ex- 
pedl  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to  her 
ufefulnefs  and  oeconomy  j therefore,  as 
the  Mahomedan  women  are  examples  of 
the  moft  extreme  indole;ice,  the  Dutch 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs,  whereby  they  become 
of  confequence  in  themfelves,  as  well  as 
ufeful  to  their  hufbands  intereft ; not 
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only  by  their  domeftic  oeconomy,  but 
by  their  knowledge  in  traffic,  fo  much 
that  the  wife  is  very  often  both  the 
affiftant  and  the  diredor  of  her  huf- 
band’s  affairs  ; and  many  unmarried  wo- 
men are  very  conhderable  merchants.' 

But  although  many  of  them,  by  their 
induftry  and  application  to  bufinefs,  gain 
a degree  of  confequence,  it  is  a confe- 
quence  independent  of  their  fex.  It  is 
not  the  woman,  but  the  merchant,  who  is 
confidered. 

The  women  in  Holland  are  under 
very  little  reftraint,  becaufe  the  Dutch 
are  unacquainted  with  that  jealoufy 
>which  torments  a Muffulman,  and  can, 
without  any  uneafinefs,  fee  their  wives, 
carrying  on  bufinefs,  and  ftriking  bar- 
gains with  the  greateft  ftrangers. 

In  contrail  to  the  myllerious  fecrecy 
with  which  a female  is  ufhered  into  a 
feraglio,  the  marriages  of  the  Dutch  are 
^iroclaimed  long  before  they  take  place ; 
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and  their  courtfhips  are  carried  on  even 
without  that  referve  and  delicacy  ob- 
ferved  in  the  politer  nations  of  Europe. 

In  rpeaking  of  Holland,  we  mud  be 
underftood  to  mean  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion ; for  the  few  people  of  rank  arc 
imitators  of  the  French  manners : but 
even  amongft  thefe  the  national  charac- 
ter is  vifible. 

It  is  unneceflPary  in  this  place  to  con- 
fider  the  influence  which  the  Chrlftiaa 
or  Mahomedan  religion  have  over  the 
manners;  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  caufes  we  have  inftanced,  added  to 
the  difference  of  climate,  which  natu- 
rally produces  indolence  or  adcivity,  in 
proportion  to  its  heat  or  temperance,  have 
given  to  the  Mahomedan  women  of  Afia, 
and  the  women  of  Holland,  charadlers  as 
different  as  their  perfons,  although  the 
firft  are  black  and  the  latter  white ; and 
that  their  charadters  are  even  more  diffe- 
rent than  the  charadters  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  fonie  countries. 
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1 have  chofen  to  inftance  Plolland  in 
preference  to  the  more  northern  nations, 
not  that  the  natural  power  of  women 
is  greater  in  thefe,  (on  the  contrary, 
it  is  rather  lefs)  but  becaufe  thefe  coun- 
tries, being  almoft  uncivilized,  their 
manners  can  fcarcely  be  delineated ; for 
even  in  RuiTia,  where  the  greateft  efforts 
have  been  made  to  polifh  and  inform 
the  natives,  decorum  and  decency  are 
ftill  flruggling  with  the  ancient  barba- 
rity, and  the  manners  are  unfixed. 
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The  Roman  women  were  under 
the  perpetual  guardianfhip  of 
tKeir  fathers,  hufbands,  or  the  neareit 
male  relation  ; but,  as  this  is  not  the  cafe 
in  England,  thofe  who  pretend  that 
women  have  little  occahon  for  reflection 
or  knowledge,  becaufc  they  are  always 
under  the  direflion  of  their  parents  or 
hulbands,  have  furely  never  looked 
around  them,  to  obferve  the  number  who- 
are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  even  the 
bloom  of  youtli,  without  either  parent,^, 
hufband,  or  any  male  relation  to  whom 
obedience  is  due.  This  is  the  cafe  with  moft 
unmarried  women  who  have  loft  their 
parents  j what  muft  be  the  fate  of  fuch, 
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if  folly  and  ignorance  are  to  be  their 
guide  ? 

A widow  who  has  children,  ought 
to  unite  the  inftruclion  and  authority  of 
a father,  with  the  tendernefs  of  a mo- 
ther 1 and  this  is  a talk  which  even  the 
^ § 

beft  intentions,  unaflifted  by  knowledge, 
will  not  enable  her  to  perform. 

But  I will  not  dwell  upon  this  litua- 
tion,  difficult  as  it  is,  becaufe  there  is 
another,  to  which  the  tender  fex  is  liable, 
which  is  attended  with  every  inconveni- 
ence of  widowhood^  with  the  addition 
of  fo  many  others,  that  a woman  who 
acquits  herfelf  in  it  as  fhe  ought,  muft 
pradlife  virtvaes,  which  although  not 
the  moft  fhining,  are  perhaps  of  all  vir- 
tues the  moft  difficult  to  perfevere  in. 

This  is  the  fituation  of  a woman,  when 
her  hufband,  the  father  of  her  children,’ 
(who  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  the  pro- 
tedtor,  the  director,  and  comfort  of  both 
her  and  them)  is  funk  in  debauchery  ; 
who,  inftead  of  forming  the  growing 
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minds  of  his  offspring  to  virtue,  and 
providing  for  their  fortunes,  diflipates 
their  fubftance,  and  fets  them  every  ex- 
ample of  vice.  Ill-humour  to  a wife,  is 
^ the  conftant  attendant  on  a vicious  man  : 
if  he  adds  to  this  the  brutality  of  encou- 
raging his  children  in  difobedience,  her 
forrow  and  her  difficulty  are  then  com- 
plete. 

What  an  exeefs  of  tendernefs  mufl 
(he  praftife,  to  engage  the  affedtions  of 
her  children  ! with  what  prudence  mufl 
flic  temper  that  tendernefs,  to  gain  their 
efteem  ! with  what  refolution  fhe  mufl: 
punifh  their  faults,  with  what  addrefs 
fhe  muft  fhew  them  the  neceifity  of  fuch 
puniffiment! 

How  difficult  to  teach  them  to  reve- 
rence the  parent,  whofe  vices  fhe  mufl 
teach  them  to  abhor  to  conceal  her 
diftreffes  from  an  inquifitive  and  ma- 
licious world  ; to  receive  the  man  who 
caufes  them  with  Itindnefs ; to  guard 
againfl  every  look  or  word*  which  the 
7 confcioufnefs 
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confcioufnefs  of  his  own  unworthinefs 
may  lead  him  to  underfland  as  a re- 
proach ! Is  woman  capable  of  fuch 
greatnefs  ? will  a modirti  education  in- 
Ipire  her  with  fuch  virtue  ? The  dan- 
cing-mafter,  the  mufic-mafter,  or  the 
mafter  of  languages  will  not  teach  her 
it.  Can  Ihe  learn  it  at  the  opera,  at  con- 
certs, or  the  gaming-table  ? Surely  no! 

Her  own  refleflions  in  retirement  only 
can  furnifli  her  with  fuch  fortitude.  Ic 
is  there  Ihe  muft  commune  with  her  own 
heart,  and  confider  the  vanity  of  falhion, 
the  danger  of  vice,  the  fhortnefs  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  blelTings  of  a confcience 
void  of  offence. 

I think  I fee  her  kneeling  before  her 
Maker,  with  humble  piety  befeeching  his 
merciful  alTiftance  to  fupport  her  in  her 
afflictions  ; her  foul  is  lifted  up  to  hea- 
ven ; Ihe  regards  her  fufferings  as -trials 
of  her  virtue,  and  experiences  that  even 
the  tears  of  the  virtuous  are  fweeter 
' than  the  plcafures  of  vice,  and  a confci- 
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oufnefs  of  having  performed  her  duty, 
than  the  flattery  of  the  world,  as  the  dig- 
nity of  her  own  mind  is  more  valuable 
than  the  grandeur  of  it. 

The  gay  may  laugh  at  this  picflure, 
but  it  is  not  the  refult  of  enthufiafm. 
Look  around  the  world,  and  fee ; arc 
there  not  fuch  fituations  ? and,  fpite  of 
the  prevalence  of  fafliion,  fpite  of  the 
badnefs  of  education,  there  are  fuch 
women. 

And  where  is  the  man  who  can  pre- 
tend to  boaft  of  greater  merit  ? 
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